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Only  the  tip  of  the  ecumenical  iceberg  is  visible  in  the  following  survey.  For 
reasons  of  space  the  discussion  is  limited  to  conversations  which  have  as  their  aim 
organic  union.  Omitted  from  consideration  are  such  endeavours  as  Lutheran/ 
Reformed  conversations  in  Europe  and  North  America  and  other  interconfessional 
dialogues,  and  conversations  leading  to  church  federation  such  as  is  common  among 
many  Lutheran  Churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world  (these  have  been  included 
only  where  federation  is  explicitly  discussed  as  a step  toward  organic  unity). 

We  have  also  omitted  mention  of  attempts  to  deepen  unity  within  existing  fede- 
rations (such  as  the  discussion  of  intercommunion  among  the  Landeskirchen  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  and  doctrinal  discussions  in  the  French  Protestant 
Federation).  Finally,  no  mention  could  be  made  of  diverse  developments  such  as 
regional  and  national  councils  of  churches,  evangelical  associations,  and  other  such 
groups  which  nevertheless  contribute  in  varying  degrees  to  the  furtherance  of  under- 
standing between  Churches  and  between  Christians,  and  to  the  deepening  of  co- 
operation in  common  mission. 

While  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  essays  in  this 
report,  the  nature  of  its  subject  makes  accuracy  all  but  impossible.  The  situation 
changes  continually,  and  information  continues  to  come  in  even  after  the  survey 
has  been  written  : this  makes  accuracy  at  the  time  of  publication  difficult.  Further- 
more, the  information  from  various  parts  of  the  world  varies  in  the  amount  of  detail 
given.  Since,  therefore,  there  are  likely  to  be  omissions  and  even  errors,  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  requests  any  who  detect  such  to  communi- 
cate with  us.  Only  in  this  way  can  future  surveys  be  characterized  by  greater  accuracy 
and  comprehensiveness.  At  this  point  I would  like  personally  to  thank  those  many 
correspondents  who  have  kept  us  supplied  with  information  about  current  develop- 
ments in  their  areas,  and  who  have  in  many  instances  checked  the  essays  concerning 
the  negotiations  in  which  they  are  involved. 

No  generalizations  can  be  made  concerning  the  diverse  negotiations  reported  in 
this  survey.  However,  some  observations  are  perhaps  in  order  concerning  issues 
which  are  emerging  and  approaches  which  show  promise.  In  the  last  survey  I made 
mention  of  the  growing  consensus  on  an  episcopally  ordered  ministry,  and  the 
parallel  development  of  a higher  view  of  the  ministery  of  the  laity.  Both  these 
developments  have  continued,  particularly  the  latter.  It  is  now  becoming  more  clear 
that  another  issue  will  loom  larger  in  the  future  in  many  negotiations  : the  ordination 
of  women.  In  Australasia,  Asia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  North  America  there  are 
negotiations  under  way  between  Churches  which  have  ordained  women  presbyters 
and  those  who  refuse  ordination  to  women.  Some  negotiations  have  not  raised  the 
issue  while  working  toward  a united  church,  thinking  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  for 
decision  within  the  new  body  ; but  in  a number  of  the  present  negotiations  there  are 
significant  numbers  of  ordained  women  in  one  or  more  of  the  negotiating  churches. 
It  therefore  appears  that  in  those  instances  the  question  will  have  to  be  resolved 
before  union. 
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In  discussing  approaches  which  show  promise  I do  not  mean  particular  ways  of 
resolving  faith  and  order  issues  on  the  way  to  union.  Rather,  I wish  to  point  to  the 
way  in  which  many  negotiating  committees  have  sought  to  involve  wider  circles  of  their 
church  membership  in  the  process  of  growing  together.  For  years  “Church  Union 
News  and  Views”  has  been  published  in  North  India,  seeking  to  inform  the  consti- 
tuency there  of  the  issues  being  discussed  ; in  Ghana  there  are  fliers  concerning  church 
union  published  in  all  the  languages  of  the  country  ; in  New  Zealand  the  negotiating 
committee  has  published  its  first  draft  of  a basis  of  union  and  circulated  it  to  all 
levels  of  the  Churches  for  comment  and  reaction  — thus  involving  people  in  very 
early  stages  of  negotiations  ; in  other  areas  denominational  magazines,  programmes 
for  various  church  groups,  and  educational  materials  have  been  used  to  inform 
people  about  the  issues  involved  in  union  and  the  reasons  why  union  seems  a right 
and  proper  aim.  These  various  approaches  are  to  be  commended  ; not  because  they 
make  union  more  likely,  but  because  they  will  certainly  help  to  make  it  truly  organic 
— a matter  of  the  whole  body  of  believers. 

In  the  following  report  reference  is  made  to  previous  surveys.  They  have  been 
published  as  follows : 

A Decade  of  Objective  Progress  in  Church  Unity  : 1927-1936,  by  H.  Paul  Dou- 
glass, Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1937. 

Towards  Church  Union  : 1937-1952,  by  Stephen  Neill,  SCM  Press,  London, 
1952. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , April  1954,  p.  300. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , October  1955,  p.  76. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , April  1957,  p.  284. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , January  1960,  p.  231. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , April  1962,  p.  351. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , July  1964,  p.  406. 

Reference  to  previous  surveys  published  in  the  Ecumenical  Review  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  ER  followed  by  the  years  and  pages. 

Meredith  B.  Handspicker. 


AFRICA 


CAMEROON 

Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Cameroon,  Eglise  evangelique  du  Cameroun,  Eglise 
presbyterienne  camerounaise 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Church  Union  Committee  of  Cameroon  (Comite  de 
l’Union  des  Eglises  au  Cameroun)  was  held  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  September,  1964, 
in  Kumba,  West  Cameroon,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  West 
Cameroon.  While  a number  of  Churches  had  been  invited,  the  above  three  ultimately 
made  up  the  committee.  They  issued,  after  this  first  meeting,  a “Declaration  of 
Unity”  which  was  presented  to  their  Synods  for  approval.  In  this  they  declared  that 
“We  are  persuaded  that  God  is  now  calling  our  Churches  to  attain  an  organic  union 
in  order  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  may  be  confirmed  and  proved 
in  our  life.”  By  early  1965  all  three  Synods  had  approved  the  declaration. 

At  a second  meeting  in  Fiango,  Kumba,  held  from  the  24th  to  the  26th  of  March, 
1965,  all  three  Churches  reported  their  favourable  action  and  the  Committee  took 
further  steps  toward  union  : it  established  three  sub-committees  to  study  the  basic 
principles  of  faith,  the  organization,  and  the  discipline  of  the  United  Church.  Further- 
more, it  decided  that  the  three  Churches  should  exchange  the  minutes  of  their  Synods, 
publish  in  all  their  papers  material  from  the  other  two  Churches,  have  a mixed 
team  of  speakers  to  interpret  the  efforts  for  union  to  the  church  members,  have  joint 
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retreats  for  pastors,  and  observe  a Church  Union  Sunday  the  second  Sunday  in 
September  each  year  (it  was  on  this  date  in  1964  that  the  three  Churches  drew  up 
their  declaration  of  unity). 

After  this  meeting  sub-committees  began  their  work.  That  dealing  with  “basic 
principles”  met  in  Yaounde  June  3rd  and  4th,  1965,  compared  the  existing  basic 
principles  of  faith  of  the  three  Churches,  and  drew  up  a brief  outline  of  nine  points 
(believing  that  a fuller  statement  should  await  the  formation  of  a united  Church) : 
the  Church  as  the  people  of  God  and  its  call  to  witness,  the  lordship  of  Christ,  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  witness  of  Scripture 
and  confessed  in  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds  and  the  Confessions  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  ministry  of  Christ  and  the  ministries  of  the  Church,  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  function  of  the  Church’s  government,  discipline 
and  liturgy,  and  the  Church’s  relationship  to  other  Churches  and  organizations. 

Dealing  with  discipline,  one  sub-committee  met  twice,  in  September  and  October 
of  1965  at  Duala.  In  comparing  material  from  the  three  Churches  it  was  noted 
that  the  most  detailed  discipline  was  that  of  the  Eglise  Presbyterienne  Camerounaise 
(taken  over  literally  from  that  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA). 
The  committee  was  concerned  that  in  developing  a new  discipline  more  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  particular  problems  which  face  the  churches  in  Cameroon. 
Already  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Cameroon  had  revised  its  discipline,  and 
the  Eglise  Evangelique  du  Cameroun  has  just  accepted  a new  discipline.  This 
first  principle  was  supplemented  by  another  in  guiding  discussion  : the  discipline 
should  have  as  its  primary  function  not  judgment  but  correction  and  restoration  by 
God’s  love.  The  full  report,  it  is  hoped,  can  be  presented  to  the  Church  Union 
Committee  in  September  1966. 

At  its  meeting  in  Duala  from  the  20th  to  the  22nd  of  September,  1965,  the  sub- 
committee on  government  developed  proposals  dealing  with  the  congregation,  the 
ordained  and  un-ordained  ministry,  and  the  governing  organs  of  the  united  Church. 
The  congregation  is  seen  as  the  basic  unit  of  the  church,  the  ministry  as  being  fully 
specified  only  when  the  function  of  the  un-ordained  members  is  indicated  as  well  as 
that  of  the  set-apart  ministry  of  Word  and  Sacraments.  Finally,  the  governing 
organs  are  listed  as  follows  : the  congregational  meeting  with  its  session,  the  presbytery 
with  its  executive  committee,  the  synods  with  their  executive  committees,  and  the 
general  assembly  with  its  executive  committee. 

The  reports  from  the  committees  on  basic  principles  and  government  have  been 
presented  to  the  three  Synods  and  their  suggestions  for  amendments  will  be  given 
to  the  sub-committees  and  then  to  the  full  meeting  of  the  Church  Union  Committee 
in  September  of  this  year.  After  this  meeting  it  is  hoped  that  final  proposals  on 
basic  principles,  government  and  discipline  will  be  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Churches.  Then  further  committees  will  be  established  to  deal  with  finances  and 
the  institutions  of  the  united  Church. 

All  three  Churches  involved  in  this  discussion  are  the  results  of  missionary  work 
in  the  Cameroon.  The  Eglise  Presbyterienne  Camerounaise  is  the  results  of  work 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA,  and  the  other  two  Churches  have  their 
roots  in  the  work  of  the  Basel  and  Paris  Missions.  With  these  differing  backgrounds 
the  Churches  are  seeking  to  communicate  as  much  as  possible  with  one  another, 
to  engage  in  common  work  together  (e.g.  church  union  Sunday  and  the  establishment 
of  a United  Theological  College  at  Duala),  so  that  they  may  grow  into  unity  at  the 
same  time  formal  negotiations  are  under  way. 

GHANA 

Diocese  of  Accra  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa),  Methodist  Church,  Evan- 
gelical Presbyterian  Church,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 

Negotiations  were  initiated  by  the  Synods  of  the  four  Churches  which  formed  the 
Ghana  Church  Union  Committee  in  1957.  After  the  examination  of  a number  of 
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other  schemes  and  plans  of  union  the  committee  began  work  on  a Basis  of  Union, 
draft  texts  of  various  parts  being  presented  to  the  synods  in  1960,  1961,  and  1962. 
These  drafts,  together  with  a section  on  the  unification  of  the  ministry,  were  published 
in  1963  as  a proposed  Basis  of  Union.  (For  details  of  this  Basis  see  previous  surveys 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  essay.) 

Since  1963  the  committee  has  worked  through  various  sub-committees  to  draft 
a proposed  service  of  inauguration,  including  a rite  of  unification  of  the  ministry 
of  the  united  Church,  and  one  chapter  (a  rather  lengthy  one)  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution of  the  united  Church.  These,  together  with  a revised  Basis  of  Union,  were 
approved  by  the  Church  Union  Committee  in  May  1965  for  submission  to  the  nego- 
tiating Churches.  The  Methodist  Conference  has  sent  the  documents  to  the  district 
synods  for  study ; the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana  Synod  has  given  approval  to 
the  Revised  Basis,  apart  from  Chapter  IX  (which  deals  with  the  unification  of  the 
ministry)  which  is  being  sent,  along  with  the  other  two  documents,  for  further  study 
throughout  the  Church ; the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  Synod  has  given 
approval  to  all  three  documents  ; the  Anglican  Church  has  circulated  the  documents 
for  study  throughout  the  Church. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  documents  the  committee  prepared  a popular  guide 
to  the  proposals  with  the  title  “Church  Union  in  Ghana  ? Questions  and  Answers.” 
This  has  been  published  in  English,  with  translations  into  Ewe,  Twi,  Ga  and  Fante 
ready  for  publication  as  well.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  all  levels  of  the  Churches 
will  be  well-informed  about  the  issues.  The  last  question  of  this  guide,  “When  will 
union  come  ?,”  is  answered  as  follows  : “Only  when  the  general  membership  of  each 
of  the  Churches  concerned  is  ready  to  accept  it  as  God’s  will  for  His  people  in  Ghana 
at  this  time.  So  it  depends  on  you  who  have  read  this  booklet  !”  The  guide 
then  encourages  discussion,  the  putting  of  questions  to  church  authorities,  and  ends 
by  indicating  that  the  plan  is  not  yet  in  final  form  and  may  still  be  modified  — indi- 
cating that  such  discussion  and  questioning  can  help  create  the  shape  of  the  new 
Church. 

Perhaps  most  noteworthy,  and  certainly  the  most  lengthy,  of  the  changes  in  the 
Revised  Basis,  are  those  concerning  the  ministry  of  the  whole  Church  (Ch.  Y)  and 
the  ministry  of  the  laity  (Ch.  VIII).  Here  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  whole  Church 
as  apostolic,  as  engaged  in  a ministry  which  is  service,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the 
ordained  ministry  is  conceived  of  as,  within  this  body,  an  organ  to  “build  up  the 
Body  and  to  equip  its  members  for  their  part  in  the  ministry  of  the  whole  Church.” 
When  the  ministry  of  the  laity  is  considered  much  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  lay  people  are  called  to  “witness  and  serve  primarily  in  their  daily  work  and  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  and  not  only  within  the  institutional  life  of  the  Church.” 
Then  various  offices  (elder,  lay  reader,  catechist  in  charge  of  a congregation)  are 
listed,  and  note  taken  that  other  offices  may  also  be  commissioned.  Finally,  note 
is  taken  of  the  need  to  maintain  openness  and  flexibility  in  regard  to  such  ministry, 
especially  in  a period  of  great  change  in  the  social  life  of  the  country.  In  short,  the 
need  to  consider  new  forms  of  ministry  and  church  life  is  explicitly  included.  Other 
changes  include  the  substitution  of  the  term  “pastor”  for  “presbyter”  in  the  previous 
basis,  and  the  inclusion  of  a new  Chapter  XII  on  “The  Relations  of  the  United 
Church  with  other  Churches.” 

This  Chapter  indicates  how  members  and  ministers  of  Churches  with  whom 
any  of  the  negotiating  Churches  was  in  communion  before  union  may  be  received 
into  the  membership  and/or  ministry  of  the  united  Church.  The  desire  of  the  united 
Church  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  Ecumenical  Councils,  should  they  be 
called,  is  now  included  here,  and  the  former  Ch.  XII  becomes  Ch.  XIII  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  Church.  Here  the  major  change  is  the  removal  of  the  section  on 
ecumenical  relations  to  the  previous  chapter,  and  the  inclusion  of  a sentence  affirming 
that  “because  of  the  authority  given  by  God  to  the  State  in  its  own  sphere,  the  united 
Church  will  owe  to  the  State  a duty  of  sincere  loyalty  and  willing  service.”  This  is 
then  followed  by  the  affirmation  of  the  sole  kingship  of  Christ  and  the  right  of  the 
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Church  to  be  free  in  all  spiritual  matters  from  “the  direction  or  intervention  of  any 
civil  government.” 

Work  remains  to  be  done  in  completing  the  proposed  constitution,  in  straightening 
our  procedures  for  finances  and  transfer  or  property,  and  in  securing  comments  on 
the  already  completed  part  of  the  constitution  and  the  service  of  inauguration. 
Further  revision  will  then  be  needed  before  final  submission  of  all  documents  to  the 
Synods  of  the  Churches  for  approval.  (ER  1957,  pp.  287  f.,  1960,  p.  234;  1962, 
pp.  351  f.  ; 1964,  pp.  407  f.). 

KENYA  - TANZANIA 

Methodist  Church  in  Kenya,  Presbyterian  Church  in  East  Africa,  Anglican  Church 
of  the  Province  of  East  Africa,  Moravian  Provinces  in  Tanzania,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Tanzania 

Recent  moves  seeking  organic  union  in  East  Africa  had  informal  beginnings  in 
1959  when  the  Christian  Council  of  Tanganyika  issued  a letter  urging  member 
churches  to  seek  closer  contacts.  A formal  beginning,  which  included  churches  from 
Tanganyika,  was  made  at  a meeting  in  August  1961  at  Dodoma,  Tanganyika  (now 
Tanzania).  Just  prior  to  this  date  the  Anglican  Province  of  East  Africa  had  been 
formed  from  dioceses  in  the  two  countries  and  therefore  it  was  able  to  enter  nego- 
tiations as  a unit.  In  Kenya  a meeting  was  held  in  October  with  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  and  representatives  from  the  Churches  in  Tanganyika.  In 
1962  it  was  decided  that  the  efforts  of  the  groups  in  both  countries  should  be  merged. 

July  of  that  year  saw  the  first  meeting  of  the  East  African  Church  Union  Consul- 
tation at  Limuru,  Kenya.  This  meeting  issued  a call  to  the  Christians  of  both  coun- 
tries expressing  its  concern  for  visible  unity,  and  calling  for  continued  negotiations. 
A theological  confrontation  was  then  planned  and  held  in  January  1963  at  Arusha, 
Tanganyika.  One  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  establishment  of  committees  on 
liturgy,  ministry,  and  glossary  (for  the  co-ordination  of  theological  terms  in  English 
and  Swahili).  The  work  of  these  committees  continued  for  two  years. 

The  second  full  meeting  of  the  consultation  was  held  at  Dodoma,  Tanzania,  from 
26th  January  to  4th  February,  1965.  At  this  time  a draft  basis  of  union,  a draft 
liturgy  and  a draft  glossary  were  ready  for  consideration.  Since  much  discussion 
had  revolved  around  the  historic  episcopate  and  its  place  in  a united  Church,  a 
“Select  Committee  on  the  Ministry”  had  also  been  formed  to  deal  explicitly  with  this 
question.  The  course  of  the  consultation  indicated  that  indeed  this  was  the  major 
problem  to  be  surmounted.  Two  alternative  statements  about  episcopate  were 
introduced  but  neither  proved  satisfactory  to  everyone  ; a third  alternative  was  worked 
out  by  a group  of  the  African  delegates  but  also  failed  to  elicit  unanimity  in  the 
full  committee  ; finally  a revision  of  the  first  alternative  in  the  light  of  the  African 
group’s  statement  became  the  version  accepted  by  four  of  the  Churches’  delegations, 
the  Lutheran  representatives  still  preferring  alternative  two.  This  second  alternative 
included  the  statement : “They  (the  negotiating  Churches)  agree,  however,  to  intro- 
duce episcopacy  into  the  united  Church  without  seeing  any  reason  for  establishing 
a continuity  in  order  from  the  early  Church  through  the  mediaeval  period  up  to  the 
present  day.” 

The  Lutheran  Church  delegation  felt  that  it  could  not  proceed  to  negotiate  on 
the  basis  as  finally  agreed  upon  because  of  the  understanding  of  episcopal  succession 
contained  therein  ; the  Moravian  delegation,  while  not  in  principle  opposed  to  the 
section,  felt  that  they  needed  more  time  to  examine  the  theological  grounds  of  organic 
union  and  pointed  out  that  understanding  of  the  role  of  bishop  was  a spiritual  guide 
rather  than  protector  of  the  faith.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  “Interim  Basis 
of  Union”  would  be  published  in  the  names  of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and 
Anglican  Churches.  These  would  go  on  to  negotiate  organic  union  on  this  basis, 
while  the  Lutheran  and  Moravian  Churches  would  continue  to  work  with  the  other 
three  on  preparation  of  liturgies,  statements  of  doctrine  and  catechism,  and  further 
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discussion  of  doctrinal  issues  now  separating  them.  Finally,  there  would  be  explo- 
ration of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a federation  of  East  African  Churches 
embracing  at  least  the  five  Churches  in  the  negotiations  for  co-operation  in  all  matters 
where  conviction  does  not  keep  them  apart. 

The  Interim  Basis,  while  brief,  contains  some  interesting  proposals.  It  received 
inspiration  from  other  schemes,  particularly  Ghana,  but  is  very  definitely  a document 
in  its  own  right.  A new  approach  to  the  elements  of  the  ministry  is  evidenced  when 
the  Basis  proposed  the  inclusion  of  “congregational,  diaconal,  presbyterial  and 
episcopal  ministries.”  This  seems  to  offer  a chance  to  conflate  the  claims  to  have 
“bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon”  in  the  ministry,  and  “congregational,  presbyterial 
and  episcopal”  elements  in  the  government  of  the  Church  : in  short  it  provides  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  ministry  and  government  together  rather  than  separately. 
The  section  (VII)  dealing  with  the  ministry  of  the  laity,  while  brief,  is  explicit  in 
recognizing  that  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the  laity  “is  to  bring  Christian  insights 
to  bear  in  daily  life  and  work  at  all  levels.”  In  the  particular  context  of  East  Africa 
the  section  notes  that  “the  lay  members  of  the  Church  are  specially  called  to  foster 
the  growth  of  Christian  standards  in  the  challenging  tasks  of  nation  building.”  The 
disputed  section  on  “succession  in  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  historic  episcopate” 
begins  with  the  affirmation  that  succession  “has  significance  only  within  the  basic 
continuity  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth  and  in  history.”  However, 
it  sees  succession  as  “one  important  symbol  by  which  that  basic  continuity  finds 
expression”  and  it  accepts  the  symbol  of  episcopal  succession  as  “a  mark  of  the 
Church’s  continuity  in  order  down  the  ages  and  of  its  unity  in  order  in  many  parts 
of  the  world”.  No  particular  interpretations  of  the  episcopate  are  ruled  out  except 
those  which  would  “isolate  it  from  the  fulness  of  continuity  of  the  Church’s  life.” 

A steering  committee  continues  to  work  toward  organic  union  on  this  interim 
basis.  Presbyterians  have  generally  endorsed  the  findings  of  the  Dodoma  conference 
on  the  future  of  the  Consultation  (see  paragraph  4 above),  and  the  Methodist  theolo- 
gical panel  has  done  likewise.  Both  Churches  have  considered  the  Interim  Basis  in 
part  or  in  whole,  giving  approval  at  points,  proposing  amendments  at  others,  and 
reserving  judgment  at  still  others  until  the  proposals  are  negotiated  in  detail.  The 
Anglican  Church  has  not  yet  endorsed  the  Conference  findings  on  the  future  of  the 
Consultation  and  considers  negotiation  of  a limited  scheme  of  union  (i.e.  not  including 
Lutherans  and  Moravians)  premature  at  this  stage.  A declaration  of  the  Anglican 
position  is  expected  when  the  Provincial  Synod  meets  in  August  1966. 

All  five  Churches,  however,  continue  to  meet  together  on  the  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee. The  last  meeting  was  held  at  Arusha  on  May  12th  and  13th.  All  delegates 
affirmed  that  the  final  objective  is  still  organic  union  but  recognized  that  there  may 
be  stages  in  working  toward  this,  and  one  such  stage  may  be  an  initial  Federation 
of  Churches.  Thus  organic  union  among  some  of  the  participants  might  itself  be  a 
stage  toward  the  wider  union  which  would  include  all  five  Churches.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  will  be  held  in  November  when  some  responses 
from  congregations  and  synods  can  be  considered.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee 
on  Liturgy  and  Doctrine  will  be  examining  in  more  detail  the  theological  issues 
divideng  the  Churches.  (ER  1960,  pp.  323-235  ; 1962,  pp.  352  f.  ; 1964,  pp.  411  f.) 

MADAGASCAR 

The  Church  of  Christ,  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  Malagasay  Friends  Church 

These  Churches,  growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  Protestante  Fran^aise, 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Friends  Foreign  Mission  Association  have 
been  involved  in  unity  talks  since  1949.  A Committee  for  Union  was  constituted  in 
1950,  composed  of  about  twenty  members  designated  in  equal  proportions  by  the 
three  Missions  and  Churches.  Over  the  years  the  Committee  for  Union  was  able  to 
develop,  and  the  Churches  have  adopted,  a united  liturgy,  a declaration  of  faith,  a 
unification  of  church  periodicals,  and  a free  exchange  of  ministry  and  membership. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  common  theological  college  for  which  plans  have  been  made 
for  a number  of  years  can  be  opened  in  September  1966.  A president  has  already 
been  appointed  and  the  teaching  programme  has  been  fixed.  The  Committee  for 
Union,  together  with  an  executive  Committee,  have  also  made  the  necessary  arran- 
gements for  the  transfer  of  the  existing  colleges  of  the  three  churches  to  the  new 
college  buildings. 

The  last  meetings  of  the  Committee  for  Unity  have  been  occupied  mainly  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  new  college  and  with  financial  difficulties,  so  that  in  regard  to  the 
actual  union  of  the  churches  no  further  progress  has  been  achieved.  The  Plenary 
Assembly  at  which  the  final  proposals  of  the  Committee  for  Union  will  be  discussed 
and  which  was  originally  planned  for  October  1964,  has  still  not  taken  place.  How- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  the  preparations  for  this  Assembly  will  be  finished  in  the  next 
few  months.  A draft  constitution  and  other  regulations  have  been  prepared  for 
acceptance  by  the  Plenary  Assembly.  Once  the  constitution  has  been  accepted,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  will  be  arranged.  At  this 
first  meeting,  in  one  session,  the  establishment  of  the  United  Church  will  be  pro- 
claimed and  the  powers  of  the  three  Synods  transmitted  to  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Church. 

(Neill,  pp.  57  f.  ; ER  1954,  p.  304  ; 1960,  pp.  232  f.  ; 1962,  p.  353  ; 1964,  p.  410.) 

MALAWI 

Discussions  of  the  possibility  of  organic  church  union  were  initiated  in  Malawi 
by  a meeting  of  the  Church  Unity  Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  held  in  Blantyre 
in  November  1963.  At  that  time  questions  were  raised  regarding  the  sufficiency  of 
“spiritual  unity”  as  over  against  “organic  unity.” 

A second  conference  was  held  on  1 2th  and  13th  March,  1964,  at  Chongoni 
Conference  Centre.  Three  papers  on  “Our  approach  to  Reunion”  were  given  by 
representatives  from  the  Presbyterian  and  Anglican  Churches,  and  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  reports  were  presented  on  the  Scheme  of  Reunion  in  Nigeria  and  the 
Proposed  Basis  of  Union  in  Ghana.  A report  on  the  conference  was  made  to  the 
Christian  Council  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Committee  no  longer  continue 
as  a Committee  of  the  Christian  Council  but  that  those  Churches  which  desire  to 
continue  conversations  establish  their  own  Committee  on  Church  Union. 

On  February  11th,  1965,  a meeting  of  representatives  from  the  three  Synods  of 
the  Church  of  Central  Africa  Presbyterian  (CCAP),  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the 
Churches  of  Christ  was  held  at  Likwenu.  The  three  Synods  of  the  CCAP  are  : 
Livingstonia,  which  was  originally  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; Mkhoma,  whose 
missionaries  come  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa  ; and  Blantyre, 
founded  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  following  questions  were  discussed  : Have  we  a serious  purpose  in  these 
negotiations  ? Why  do  we  want  a united  Church  ? What  are  the  things  we  find 
difficult  to  understand  and  accept  about  other  churches  ? What  do  we  see  beyond 
this  union  ? A lengthy  discussion  took  place  about  the  status  of  the  representatives 
at  the  meeting.  Not  all  representatives  had  the  same  authority  from  their  Synods. 
The  discussion  was  concluded  with  the  approval  of  a resolution  that  this  consultative 
committee  request  synods  to  appoint  official  delegates  to  a church  union  committee. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Church  Union  Committee  took  place  on  June  8-10,  1965, 
at  Lilongwe.  The  Committee  started  studying  in  more  detail  the  nineteen  questions 
raised  at  the  consultation  in  February.  These  include  questions  about  declarations 
of  belief,  authority  in  the  Church,  Holy  Communion,  Ministry  and  Baptism. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  step  should  be  a deeper  study  of  the  nineteen  questions 
on  a regional  basis,  with  the  aim  of  producing  a Statement  of  the  Faith  held  in  Com- 
mon. While  it  would  not  be  possible  for  each  study  group  to  cover  all  these  subjects, 
the  first  question  (What  declarations  of  belief  do  churches  have  ?)  was  of  such  import- 
ance that  it  would  be  undertaken  by  all  groups. 
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The  next  full  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  take  place  at  Lilongwe  from  May  31 
— June  2,  1966.  Unfortunately  the  Mkhoma  Synod  of  the  CCAP  has  recently  decided 
that  “owing  to  the  great  difference  on  certain  doctrinal  issues”  it  can  no  longer 
participate  in  the  negotiations.  (ER  1964,  p.  413  — “Nyasaland.”) 

NIGERIA 

Anglican  Dioceses  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa,  Methodist  Church,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Nigeria 

The  Nigerian  Church  Union  Committee  was  formed  in  1950,  but  its  roots  went 
back  first  to  a similar  committee  formed  in  the  Eastern  Region  in  1933  after  urging 
on  the  part  of  African  delegates  at  a meeting  in  1931.  By  1957  the  committee  had 
published  a first  draft  of  a Basis  of  Union  and  Constitution  drawn  up  on  the  pattern 
of  the  Church  of  South  India.  However,  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958  expressed 
preference  for  a service  of  unification  along  the  lines  of  the  Ceylon  Scheme.  There- 
fore, while  the  second  edition  of  the  plan,  published  in  1960,  kept  to  the  CSI  approach, 
the  latest  edition  follows  the  North  India  Plan  (similar  in  approach  to  Ceylon)  with 
regard  to  the  unification  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  edition  of  the  present  Basis  was  completed  by  the  Committee  in  March 
1963  and  published  immediately  afterward.  This  was  sent  to  the  Churches  for  their 
discussion  and  approval.  The  competent  courts  of  the  three  Churches  had  all 
approved  the  Scheme,  consisting  of  the  Basis  of  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  Inaugu- 
ration and  Interim  Arrangements,  by  January  1965.  Therefore  plans  were  made  to 
have  the  service  of  inauguration  December  11th  and  12th,  1965.  The  final  edition 
of  the  Scheme  was  published  in  February  1965,  and  an  Ordinal  and  a service  book 
including  a liturgy  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  two  other  services 
were  published  in  the  same  year. 

However,  at  the  last  minute  three  Methodist  congregations  in  Lagos  initiated  law 
suits  seeking  to  prevent  the  union.  It  must  therefore  be  delayed  until  the  suits  are 
settled  or  reconciliation  occurs,  as  is  hoped,  outside  the  courts. 

For  detailed  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the  scheme,  constitution,  and  inaugural 
arrangements  see  Neill,  pp.  58-61  ; ER  1955,  p.  82 ; 1960,  p.  234 ; 1962,  pp.  355- 
256;  1964,  pp.  411-412. 

RHODESIA 

The  Anglican  dioceses  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  have  invited  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  to  establish  Joint  Commissions  to  begin  conver- 
sations on  unity.  These  Churches  have  responded  cordially,  and  establishment  of 
the  Commissions  is  planned  in  the  near  future.  It  is  also  planned  to  keep  in  touch 
with  developments  in  Anglican/Methodist  and  Anglican/Presbyterian  talks  in  Great 
Britain.  Co-operative  work  is  current  under  way,  with  the  diocese  of  Mashonaland 
and  the  Methodists  attempting  to  establish  a teacher  training  college  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  participation  might  also  be  possible. 

(ER  1964,  p.  416,  “Southern  Rhodesia.”) 

SOUTH  AFRICA 
Anglican-Methodist  Conversations 

Informal  conversations  seeking  greater  understanding  were  initiated  between 
Anglicans  and  Methodists  in  1961.  After  a series  of  nine  such  meetings  the  group, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  and  the  General  Conference,  published 
an  interim  report  entitled  “The  Church  which  is  His  Body.”  This  contained  state- 
ments on  Christian  initiation,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  grace,  the  Ministry,  and  closed 
with  a paragraph  on  “the  way  ahead.”  This  paragraph  dealt  with  the  recognition 
that  “non-episcopal  churches  are  heirs  of  a particular  tradition  of  episkope  (oversight) 
and  that  the  two  Churches  need  to  seek  a fuller  understanding  of  this  notion  than  is 
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present  in  them  at  the  moment.”  Agreement  is  indicated  on  the  need  for  an  episco- 
pal form  of  government  in  the  united  Church. 

In  1965  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  passed  a resolution 
asking  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  appoint  a group  of  repre- 
sentatives to  engage  in  further  conversations  on  an  official  basis.  The  Provincial 
Synod  appointed  such  representatives,  and  the  conversations  were  resumed  with  the 
formal  authority  of  both  Churches  in  March  1966. 

(ER  1960,  p.  235  ; 1962,  p.  357  ; 1964,  p.  414.) 

Anglican-Presbyterian  Conversations 

Representatives  from  the  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa  have  been 
meeting  together  for  a number  of  years.  After  informal  discussion  they  published 
a joint  statement  in  1961  stating  that  the  aim  of  the  conversations  should  be  organic 
union,  and  not  merely  closer  co-operation  between  their  Churches.  During  the 
ensuing  years  official  negotiations  were  carried  on,  resulting  in  the  publication  of  a 
Statement  of  Agreed  Belief  in  July  1964.  The  document  has  brief  paragraphs  on  the 
Gospel  of  God’s  grace,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  the  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  authority  in  the 
Church,  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  kingship  of 
Christ.  This  last  brief  paragraph  includes  the  following  affirmation  : “The  Church 
seeks  with  united  purpose  the  submission  to  Christ’s  will  not  only  of  its  own  order 
but  also  of  the  whole  life  of  mankind,  domestic,  public,  national  and  international, 
and  its  direction  by  the  light  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  In  order  to  include  a 
wide  range  of  people  in  these  deliberations  the  Churches  published  a pamphlet 
entitled  “That  they  May  Be  One”  for  use  in  parishes  and  congregations. 

In  1965  the  negotiations  gave  rise  to  a proposed  covenant  to  be  entered  into  by 
the  three  Churches  mentioned  above  plus  the  Tsonga  Presbyterian  Church,  since 
this  Church  is  already  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  other  two  presbyterian 
Churches  for  a United  Presbyterian  Church.  This  was  presented  to  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  four  Churches  in  September  and  November  and  it  was  received  by  them 
for  transmission  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  Churches  for  discussion  and  comment. 
The  Covenant  commits  the  Churches  to  seek  organic  union,  and  in  particular  “to 
seek  agreement  on  a common  form  of  episcopal  ministry,  and  to  admit  to  the  Lord’s 
Table  communicant  members  of  one  another’s  churches  who  so  desire,  as  an  imme- 
diate and  visible  sign  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  an  earnest  of  full  communion  to 
come.”  This  will  be  considered  by  the  Churches  and  then  laid  before  their  supreme 
courts  in  1968  for  decision. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa 

Full  autonomy  was  granted  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  Church  of  the 
Transvaal  at  the  meeting  of  its  synod  in  Pretoria  in  June  1964.  The  Church  now 
forms  part  of  the  United  Bantu  Church,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa, 
and  is  no  longer  subject  to  any  control  by  the  mother  church.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  mission  church  in  the  Transvaal  in  1932  it  was  bound  by  a constitution  which 
could  not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  mother  church.  The  mother  church 
was  also  represented  on  governing  bodies  of  the  mission  church  and  had  the  power 
to  veto  resolutions  of  its  synod,  although  the  latter  right  was  never  exercised. 

(ER  1964,  p.  414.) 

United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa  : Congregational  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Congregational  Church  in  Africa,  London  Missionary  Society  Churches  in 
South  Africa,  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia 

Joint  theological  training  over  a period  of  fourteen  years  has  helped  prepare  the 
background  for  the  union  of  these  Churches.  Initial  contacts  between  them  were 
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merely  for  co-operation,  but  it  became  clear  that  union  was  called  for  and  a draft 
constitution  was  prepared  and  presented  in  1963.  After  further  comment  and  study 
a revised  draft  was  prepared  in  March  1965  by  the  Joint  Negotiating  Committee. 

Response  has  been  favourable  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  three  Churches,  and 
they  voted  this  year  to  give  formal  approval  to  the  draft  constitution.  Therefore 
inauguration  of  Union  is  planned  for  September  1967.  It  is  hoped  that  the  United 
Church  can  then  join  the  conversations  already  under  way  between  the  Anglican 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  in  South  Africa. 

(ER  1962,  p.  356 ; 1964,  p.  415.) 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  : Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern 
Africa,  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church,  Tsonga  Presbyterian  Church 

A Draft  Basis  of  Union  was  published  for  the  proposed  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1964.  This  was  presented  to  the  supreme  courts  of  each  Church  for 
approval  in  principle,  after  which  it  was  to  be  sent  to  synods,  presbyteries  and  congre- 
gations for  discussion  and  comment.  The  synod  of  the  Tsonga  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  gave  the 
required  approval,  but  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church  was 
unable  to  give  approval  either  in  1964  or  1965. 

The  reason  for  refusing  approval  was  the  Assembly’s  dissatisfaction  with  Schedule 
I of  the  draft  basis  which  dealt  with  the  problem  of  vesting  property  held  by  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Church.  Current  law  in  South  Africa  requires  an  affidavit 
stating  to  which  racial  group  property  belongs.  Since  the  proposed  United  Church 
would  be  multi-racial  the  property  would  in  fact  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  one 
racial  group,  and  such  an  affidavit  could  not  be  given.  Two  proposals  were  put 
forward  in  Schedule  I,  one  which  would  seek  some  minor  alteration  of  the  existing 
law  in  respect  of  church  property,  the  other,  if  this  failed,  calling  for  the  creation 
of  certain  groups  within  the  Church  which  would  represent  the  different  racial 
groups  and  whose  responsibility  to  the  Church  as  a whole  would  be  constitutionally 
defined. 

In  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church  stated 
that  “the  proposed  Church  Union  must  be  one  of  depth  which  involves  a real  convic- 
tion of  Oneness  in  Christ  and  not  merely  an  association  for  the  sake  of  administrative 
efficiency”.  On  these  grounds  it  appealed  to  section  J of  the  Draft  Basis  which 
requires  that  the  basis  be  referred  back  to  the  Union  Committee  of  the  three  Churches 
until  a revised  draft  basis  can  be  submitted  to  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Churches. 

For  this  reason  consideration  of  the  Draft  Basis  by  Presbyteries  and  sessions  is 
held  in  abeyance,  although  the  resolution  from  the  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church  does 
request  discussion  of  the  draft  at  congregational  level  and  an  attempt  to  promote 
good  feeling  among  members  of  the  three  Churches.  Finally,  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  commits  its  nego- 
tiations to  seek  a more  immediate  union  with  the  Tsonga  Presbyterian  Church, 
since  it  had  also  approved  in  principle  the  draft  basis. 

(ER  1964,  pp.  414  f.) 

Lutherans 

At  a general  synod  meeting  held  at  Cape  Town  in  March  1965,  Lutheran  Churches 
of  European  origin  formally  constituted  a new  federation  known  as  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Luther  Church  in  Southern  Africa  (UELCSA).  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
churches  that  were  affiliated  or  associated  with  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  Federation  in  South  and  South-West  Africa,  formed  some  years  ago. 

At  the  meeting  the  German  churches  of  South-West  Africa,  the  Cape  and  Trans- 
vaal reiterated  their  support  of  a plan  calling  for  the  organic  union  of  all  Lutheran 
Churches  in  South  and  South-West  Africa  — both  those  of  European  immigrants  and 
the  non-white  mission-developed  Churches.  (ER  1962,  pp.  352  f. ; 1964,  p.  416.) 
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ZAMBIA 

United  Church  of  Zambia  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Zambia 

Three  months  after  its  inauguration  in  January  1965  the  United  Church  of 
Zambia  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  begin  formal 
conversations  with  a view  to  closer  links  between  the  two  Churches.  The  Anglican 
Synod,  in  line  with  a resolution  it  had  passed  in  1962,  requested  the  Bishop  to  appoint 
six  representatives  to  begin  these  conversations. 

On  August  12,  1965,  the  first  meeting  of  the  six  representatives  from  each  Church 
took  place.  Two  Committees  were  established  to  study  theological  questions,  and 
the  various  ways  they  were  dealt  with  in  the  union  schemes  of  Lanka,  Ghana  and 
Australia.  Another  committee  was  established  to  handle  publicity  and  education, 
the  guidance  of  local  churches,  and  the  preparation  of  literature  dealing  with  questions 
involved  in  seeking  unity.  These  three  committees  had  their  second  meeting  in 
December  1965,  at  which  time  the  method  of  procedure  was  outlined.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  proposals  to  the  members  of  the  Synods  of  the  two  Churches  concerning 
the  broad  outline  to  be  followed,  and  then  to  have  extensive  discussion  and  voting 
at  various  levels  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Churches.  If  it  then  seems  feasible 
both  Churches  would  declare  their  intention  to  proceed  to  organic  union.  At  this 
stage  intercommunion  might  be  possible  ; there  would  then  follow  a period  of  defini- 
tion and  clarification  leading  to  full  organic  union.  (ER  1964,  p.  412  f.) 


BURMA 


ASIA 


Methodists  in  Upper  Burma  and  Lower  Burma 

Methodists  in  Upper  Burma  (related  to  the  British  Methodist  Mission)  and  those 
in  lower  Burma  (connected  with  the  American  Mission)  began  seeking  closer  relation- 
ships after  an  initiative  early  in  1962  taken  by  the  Synod  in  Upper  Burma.  Both  this 
Synod  and  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Church  in  Lower  Burma,  desiring  to  work 
toward  union,  memorialized  their  parent  Churches  seeking  autonomy  so  that  they 
could  be  free  for  this  purpose.  Committees  from  both  Burma  church  bodies  met 
twice  in  1963  to  study  the  situation  in  Burma  and  talk  over  matters  with  represen- 
tatives from  the  mission  boards. 

In  1964  the  Upper  Burma  Methodist  Church  achieved  autonomy,  and  the  Lower 
Burma  Methodist  Church  achieved  it  in  1965.  They  have  established  Committees 
on  Church  Union  which  are  meeting  to  study  and  work  out  agreement  in  the  areas 
of  faith,  order  and  administration.  (ER  1964,  p.  416.) 


CEYLON 

The  Church  of  Lanka  : The  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  Methodist 
Church,  Baptist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church,  Jaffna  Diocese  of  the  Church  of  South 
India 

Efforts  looking  toward  church  union  in  Ceylon  date  back  as  far  as  1934,  and 
official  negotiations  began  in  1941.  By  1955  the  third  edition  of  a Scheme  of  Church 
Union  had  been  published  and  sent  to  the  negotiating  Churches  for  their  decisions. 
In  spite  of  the  long  time  spent  in  negotiations,  however,  this  edition  of  the  Scheme 
did  not  meet  with  wholehearted  approval.  While  the  Anglican  Province  gave  approval 
on  first  reading,  the  Methodist  Church  decided  not  to  vote  on  the  Scheme  in  its 
form  at  that  time.  The  Baptists  and  Jaffna  Diocese  gave  general  approval,  as  did 
that  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  continued  on  the  negotiating  committee. 

Determined  to  press  forward  the  Church  Union  Committee  met  both  in  1962 
and  in  1963  and  developed  a number  of  amendments  to  the  Scheme  with  the  hope 
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of  making  it  more  acceptable.  This  amended  version  was  published  in  1963  and  has 
been  presented  to  the  Churches  for  voting.  The  Anglican  Province  approved  it 
unanimously  in  all  three  houses  (laity,  clergy,  and  bishops)  in  January  1966.  It 
has  asked  for  opinion  from  the  Central  Consultative  Body  of  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence, and  has  passed  the  Scheme  to  all  diocesan  councils  of  the  Province  for  discussion 
and  vote.  The  Methodist  Church,  now  autonomous,  approved  the  amendments  in 
1965  and  will  vote  on  the  Scheme  as  a whole  in  August  1966  and  August  1967 ; 
the  Baptist  Church  and  the  Jaffna  Diocese  will  also  vote  in  1967  ; the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  already  intimated  its  acceptance  of  the  Scheme. 

In  accordance  with  an  earlier  decision  the  Church  Union  Committee  attempted 
to  keep  amendments  to  a minimum,  and  on  some  changes  to  follow  the  wording 
of  the  North  India  Plan , since  it  too  had  been  approved  by  sister  Churches  in  the 
West.  Major  amendments  dealt  with  changes  in  the  Rite  of  Unification,  baptismal 
practice,  and  the  officiant  in  confirmation.  The  Rite  now  includes  a clear  statement 
from  each  minister  that  he  participates  with  the  intention  of  receiving  from  God 
“such  grace  as  it  may  be  His  will  to  bestow  upon  me  for  my  ministry  within  the 
Church  of  Lanka  as  Presbyter  in  the  Church  of  God.”  This  obviates  any  suspicion 
of  ambiguity  or  defect  in  intention.  Secondly,  in  a number  of  places  the  wording 
has  been  changed  to  make  clear  that  the  clergy  so  received  are  presbyters  in  the 
universal  Church  serving  in  one  of  its  provinces.  With  regard  to  baptism  two  amend- 
ments attempt  to  clarify  the  Church’s  position.  In  the  Church  of  Lanka  a person 
may  receive  baptism  as  either  an  infant  or  as  a believer,  but  not  both  ; however, 
those  who,  having  received  sponsored  infant  baptism,  develop  conscientious  scrupules 
later  in  life  are  referred  to  the  bishop  who  is  enjoined  to  “do  whatever  is  possible  to 
help  these  persons.”  The  wording  of  this  particular  amendment  is  taken  from  the 
former  Appendix  B of  the  North  India  Plan.  Confirmation  in  the  former  edition  was 
restricted  to  the  bishop.  However,  both  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  the  North 
India  Plan , allow  for  officiating  by  presbyters  as  an  alternative  practice.  Furthermore, 
it  is  the  universal  practice  in  Orthodox  Churches  for  the  presbyter  to  officiate  with 
chrism  blessed  by  the  bishop.  For  these  reasons  the  committee  felt  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  having  an  inflexible  practice,  and  has  made  provision  for  a presbyter 
to  officiate  occasionally  in  the  stead  of  the  bishop.  It  is  still  made  clear  that  this  is 
an  exceptional  practice,  that  confirmation  is  essentially  an  episcopal  function,  and 
that  permission  must  be  granted  to  the  presbyter  by  the  bishop  on  every  such  occasion. 

( Vide  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  Jr.,  Ceylon , North  India , Pakistan ; London,  1960; 
Neill,  pp.  49-52  ; ER  1954,  pp.  300-303  ; 1955,  pp.  77  f. ; 1957,  p.  287  ; 1960,  p.  236  ; 
1962,  pp.  358  f. ; 1964,  pp.  416-418.) 

NORTH  EAST  INDIA 

The  North  East  India  Christian  Council 

In  January  1964  the  North  East  India  Christian  Council  held  its  first  Faith  and 
Order  Conference.  Reports  from  that  conference  were  given  to  the  Council  and  its 
Church  Union  Committee  was  instructed  to  call  a further  conference  to  draft  a 
basis  of  union.  This  conference  was  held  in  January  1965,  and  a first  draft  of  such 
a basis  was  produced  and  published.  This  was  submitted  to  the  Christian  Council 
and  the  Churches  were  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  an  official  negotiating  com- 
mittee. By  November  1965  nine  Churches,  representing  about  ninety-five  percent 
of  the  Christian  community  in  North  East  India,  had  indicated  their  willingness  to 
discuss  church  union.  In  that  month  a further  consultation  on  church  union  was 
held,  and  some  amendments  were  made  to  the  first  draft  basis.  These  included  : 
addition  of  a preamble  explaining  the  desirability  of  church  union  ; addition  of  a 
further  definition  about  the  Church,  and  two  doctrinal  statements  on  Baptism  and 
Communion  ; addition  of  a statement  that  the  united  Church  will  recognise  as  full 
members  all  who  are  full  members  of  the  uniting  Churches  ; incorporation  of  the 
recommendation  on  Baptism  from  the  Wales  Scheme  into  the  main  text ; deletion 
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of  the  terms  “presbyter”  as  an  alternative  to  “pastor”  and  “moderator”  as  an  alter- 
native to  “bishop”  ; deletion  of  the  term  “chief”  from  the  description  of  the  bishop 
as  a “chief  shepherd.”  The  consultation  asked  the  Churches  to  translate  the  second 
draft  into  their  regional  languages,  discuss  it,  and  to  say  within  two  years  whether 
they  wish  to  negotiate  union  on  such  a basis. 

Membership  in  the  Christian  Council  includes  Baptist  Unions  and  Councils, 
Presbyterian  Churches  (a  few  of  which  are  linked  with  the  United  Church  of  Northern 
India),  two  Lutheran  Churches,  the  Assam  diocese  of  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  the  Church  of  God,  the  Church  of  God  (Turoi  Gospel),  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Lakher  Independent  Evangelical  Church.  None  of  these 
are  officially  committed  to  negotiation  yet,  but  twelve  of  the  affiliated  bodies  were 
represented  by  delegates  or  speakers  at  the  first  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  and 
eleven  were  so  represented  at  the  second. 

The  draft  basis  itself  is  a very  brief  document,  merely  laying  down  certain  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  begin  discussion.  The  drafters  were  indebted  particularly  to  the 
Ghana  plan  for  some  wording,  but  in  many  respects  this  basis  is  quite  different. 
First,  all  ministers  and  members  of  the  uniting  Churches  will  be  accepted  on  parity ; 
there  will  be  no  service  of  unification  of  the  ministries,  but  unity  will  be  sought  along 
the  lines  pursued  by  South  India.  In  short,  there  will  be  unfailing  episcopal  ordination 
in  the  united  Church  but  acceptance  of  all  ministers  at  the  beginning.  Second,  as 
has  already  been  implied,  there  will  be  bishops  in  the  historic  succession  in  the 
ministry  of  the  united  Church.  The  threefold  ministry  is  maintained,  but  the  office 
of  deacon  or  elder  may  be  for  merely  a term  or  for  life.  Third,  with  regard  to  baptismal 
practice  the  basis  included  the  approach  taken  by  the  cFour  Denominations  in  Wales 
This  allows  for  both  infant  and  believers  baptism,  including,  if  they  conscientiously 
seek  it,  baptism  of  believers  who  have  previously  been  baptized  in  childhood,  and  pro- 
vides that  all  ministers  shall  be  free  to  administer  either  or  both  forms  of  baptism. 

The  Church  will  be  organized  into  local  churches,  associations,  church  councils 
(the  areas  of  responsibility  of  bishops),  and  an  assembly.  It  is  hoped  that  the  councils 
can  be  small  enough  in  geographic  area  and  membership  that  the  bishop  can  be  a 
real  father  in  God  to  the  clergy  and  people  under  his  care.  The  bishops  will  be 
elected,  with  both  the  Church  in  the  council’s  area  and  the  Church  as  a whole  having 
an  effective  voice  in  such  elections. 

At  its  meeting  in  Pachmarhi  in  March  1965  the  Negotiating  Committee  for 
Church  Union  in  North  India/Pakistan  passed  a resolution  to  “send  a message  of 
encouragement  and  goodwill  to  the  North  East  India  Council  of  Churches”  with  the 
“earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  the  door  would  be  kept  open  for  wider  union  also.” 
It  further  offered  its  good  services  if  it  could  aid  negotiations  in  that  area  in  any  way. 

One  reason  the  negotiations  were  initiated  in  North  East  India  was  the  great 
geographical  distance  involved  in  a united  Church  over  the  entire  area  of  North 
India.  Another  was  the  hope  that  by  proceeding  in  this  way  more  Churches  from 
the  North  East  area  could  be  included  in  eventual  union  than  would  have  been 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  North  India  Plan. 


NORTH  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

Church  of  North  India/Pakistan  : Council  of  Baptist  Churches  in  North  India,  Church 
of  the  Brethren  in  India,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  Methodist  Church  — British  and  Australasian  Conferences,  Methodist  Church 
in  Southern  Asia  (Episcopal),  United  Church  of  Northern  India 

Church  union  efforts  in  North  India  and  Pakistan  have  had  a long  history  with 
the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  being  formed  in  1924,  Round  Table  Confer- 
ences seeking  wider  union  dating  from  1929,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Plan  of 
Church  Union  published  in  1951.  By  1957  a third  edition  of  this  Plan  had  been 
completed  and  sent  to  the  negotiating  churches  for  discussion  and  voting.  The 
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results  of  this  voting  between  1959  and  1964  were  inconclusive  (see  ER  1964),  and 
various  suggestions  for  further  emendations  were  made. 

Although  there  was  great  disappointment  over  the  Plan’s  failure  to  receive  suffi- 
cient approval,  there  was  equally  a determination  to  see  the  process  of  unification 
through  to  the  end.  Therefore  a meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Nego- 
tiating Committee  was  held  in  April  1963,  and  it  made  plans  for  the  Continuation 
Committee  to  meet  in  February  1964  to  review  the  criticisms  and  difficulties 
pointed  out  in  the  third  edition.  This  Continuation  Committee  proceeded  with  its 
task  and  then  appointed  a Revision  Sub-Committee  to  prepare  the  revision  in 
detail.  This  was  done  and  the  results  submitted  to  the  full  Negotiating  Committee, 
meeting  in  Pachmarhi  in  March  1965.  Unanimous  approval  was  given  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  revised  plan  and  it  was  published  with  the  request  that  decisions  be 
taken  by  the  Churches  and  the  results  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  the  Nego- 
tiating Committee  not  later  than  March  1969.  In  addition  the  committee  stressed 
the  need  for  the  negotiating  Churches  to  cooperate  more  fully  in  educational  work 
and  preparations  for  unity. 

Some  of  the  main  changes  from  the  third  edition  of  the  plan  are  here  listed  sum- 
marily. A full  understanding  of  their  implications  is  possible  only  if  one  compares 
carefully  the  two  editions. 

First,  the  problem  of  baptismal  practice  was  initially  dealt  with  in  Appendix  B 
of  the  Plan.  In  the  latest  revision  this  has  been  dropped,  and  matters  pertaining  to 
baptism  have  been  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  Plan.  The  Plan  affirms  (III,  2) 
that  regard  shall  be  had  for  the  conscientious  convictions  of  all  members  “as  long  as 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ  and  are  not  disruptive  of  the  fellowship 
of  His  Body.”  This  refers  in  part  to  the  problem  of  those  who  have  been  baptized 
in  infancy  but  conscientiously  desire  baptism  as  believers.  Further  note  is  taken  of 
unresolved  differences  in  faith  and  practice  (IV,  4)  which  can  result  from  such  a 
union.  Perhaps  as  important  a change  as  any  in  this  area  is  a clearer  statement  of 
the  alternative  methods  of  baptism  (VI,  4).  Here  both  the  element  of  care  and 
education  by  church  and  family  and  the  element  of  personal  decision  are  underscored 
in  the  description  of  each  method.  (The  use  of  the  Apostles’  and  the  Nicene  Creeds 
in  confirmation  or  baptismal  instruction  is  also  recommended.) 

Doctrinal  statements,  it  is  clearly  stated,  can  be  issued  by  the  United  Church. 
In  section  IV,  5 recognition  is  granted  to  extant  statements  used  by  individual  chur- 
ches, and  a booklet  containing  statements  of  five  of  the  churches  is  published  sepa- 
rately. In  the  organization  proposed  for  the  Church  the  Synod  would  appoint 
Commissions  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  developing  doctrinal  and  other 
statements  (similar  to  the  proposal  in  the  Ceylon  Scheme). 

A new  section  on  the  ministry  of  women,  based  in  part  on  the  Ghana  Basis,  has 
been  inserted  (VIII,  B,  1).  This  particularly  recommends  consideration  of  an  order 
of  deaconesses,  and  also  recognizes  other  ministries  to  be  engaged  upon  by  women. 
However,  the  Plan  still  puts  off  fully  facing  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women 
till  after  union.  This  is  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church.  (In 
the  service  of  unification  it  has  been  agreed  that  those  Churches  which  have  ordained 
women  presbyters  will  not  present  them  in  services  of  unification  of  the  ministry. 
In  essence  they  will  be  treated  as  ministers  of  Churches  with  which  the  uniting  Chur- 
ches have  been  in  communion  and  subject  to  the  regulations  governing  such  ministers 
until  the  Synod  takes  specific  action  on  the  question.) 

One  problem  which  has  beset  those  churches  seeking  the  unification  of  their 
ministries  has  been  the  charge  that  the  intention  in  engaging  in  a service  of  unification 
is  ambiguous  (i.e.  is  it  reordination,  supplemental  ordination,  or  something  else?). 
In  the  latest  edition  of  the  plan  (which  includes  the  service  inaugurating  union  and 
the  service  of  unification)  it  is  made  clear  that  the  unambiguous  intent  of  this  service 
is  to  place  all  the  uniting  ministries  in  the  hands  of  God  with  the  prayer  that  he  will 
grant  to  all  sufficient  “grace,  commission  and  authority”  to  exercise  their  ministry 
in  the  united  Church. 
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Two  other  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the  service  of  unification. 
First,  laymen  from  each  diocese  of  the  Church  will  present  their  clergy  for  the  rite 
of  unification.  (Four  representatives  of  Churches  other  than  the  uniting  Churches 
will  take  part  in  the  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands  on  the  first  three  ministers  from 
the  uniting  Churches.  Of  the  four  two  will  be  bishops  in  the  historic  episcopate, 
and  the  committee  has  recommended  that  one  be  a bishop  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  and  one  from  an  Indian  Church  in  the  Orthodox  tradition.)  Second,  the  clergy 
will  be  presented  in  regional  groups,  instead  of  denominational  groups  (since  the 
Church  itself  will  already  have  been  united).  Another  change  affecting  two  of  the 
Churches  has  been  the  omission  of  a provision  for  bringing  together  the  episcopates 
of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  episcopally  organized  Methodist  Church  in  Southern 
Asia.  It  is  left  open  to  these  Churches  to  make  any  arrangements  they  deem  advisable. 

One  observer  at  the  Pachmarhi  meeting  was  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the 
Christian  Council  in  North  East  India  which  is  developing  union  negotiations  in 
that  area.  Predominantly  Baptist  denominationally,  Churches  in  this  area  are 
working  separately  on  negotiation  plans.  (See  North  East  India.)  From  among  the 
Churches  involved  in  the  North  India  negotiations  the  diocese  of  Assam  of  the 
Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  and  some  congregations  of  the  United 
Church  of  Northern  India  are  involved  in  this  area. 

At  present  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Plan,  and  the  pamphlet  containing  “State- 
ments of  Faith”  from  five  of  the  Churches,  are  in  circulation  in  the  churches  for 
study.  So  far  response  to  the  new  edition  has  been  favourable.  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  has  given  its  approval  to  this  edition, 
as,  it  already  had  to  the  others,  and  referred  it  to  its  synods.  All  three  houses  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Church  in  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  (laity, 
clergy  and  bishops)  gave  approval  to  the  first  reading  of  the  Plan  and  referred  it  to 
the  diocesan  councils  for  voting.  The  Methodist  Church-British  and  Australasian 
Conferences  and  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Churches  have  commenced  the  procedure 
of  securing  approval. 

In  addition  to  these  official  actions  there  was  a representative  conference  on 
church  union  in  Lahore  (West  Pakistan)  in  December  1965  which  adopted  resolutions 
favouring  union  on  the  basis  of  the  revised  Plan  and  urging  the  Churches  to  make 
their  decisions  as  soon  as  possible.  This  conference  included  representatives  from 
the  United  Church,  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia 
as  well  as  United  Presbyterians  and  Reformed  Presbyterians  (whose  Churches  are 
not  officially  involved  in  the  negotiations).  If  approval  is  secured  union  among  the 
negotiating  Churches  could  be  inaugurated  by  late  1969.  (Neill,  pp.  52-55  ; ER  1954, 
pp.  304  f. ; 1957,  pp.  288-290 ; 1960,  pp.  236-238  ; 1962,  pp.  359-361  ; 1964,  pp.  419- 
421.) 

PAPUA 

The  United  Church  of  Melanesia  : The  Papua  Ekalesia,  The  Kwato  Extension  Asso- 
ciation, The  United  Church  in  North  Australia  and  the  Territories,  the  United  Methodist 
Synod  in  Melanesia 

The  first  two  Churches  grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
while  the  third  is  a co-operating  body  governed  by  a board  representing  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Australia  and  having  a united 
congregation  in  Port  Moresby.  Negotiations  among  the  bodies  began  in  1964  after 
preliminary  meetings  had  established  the  desirability  of  seeking  organic  union.  The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Anglican  Mission  have  had 
observers  at  various  meetings  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Church  Union. 

In  1964  a document  containing  first  drafts  of  a statement  of  faith,  and  an  outline 
of  the  structure  of  the  Church  was  published.  Included  in  an  appendix  was  the 
agreement  of  the  Kwato  Extension  Association  to  unite  with  the  Papua  Ekalesia  as 
a step  toward  the  wider  union.  By  1965  the  document  was  published  as  a Basis  of 
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Union,  a Proposed  Constitution,  and  Rules  and  Regulations.  Finally,  at  its  meeting 
in  December  1965  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  asked  the  negotiating  Churches  to 
decide  during  1966,  if  possible,  concerning  church  union,  with  the  hope  that  the 
United  Church  could  be  inaugurated  in  1967.  In  the  Basis  of  Union  the  Committee 
notes  that  this  is  really  but  an  initial  step  toward  unity,  and  that  it  is  taken  in  the 
faith  that  it  “will  initiate  a process  of  growing  together  into  one  life  and  advance 
toward  complete  spiritual  unity.” 

The  Proposed  Constitution  includes  the  affirmation  of  the  Scriptures  as  “the 
testimony  and  inspired  record  of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  to  mankind,  and  as 
such,  the  Word  of  God”  ; the  acceptance  of  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds  as 
“witnessing  to  and  safeguarding  the  faith” ; a lengthy  Trinitarian  Confession,  and 
sections  on  Man,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments,  Membership,  Church 
Government,  the  Structure  of  the  Church  and  the  Autonomy  of  the  Church.  In 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  Structure  of  the  Church  it  is 
evident  that  the  United  Church  will  have  a strong  connectional  system  of  government. 

SOUTH  INDIA 

Church  of  South  India,  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches 

Between  1949  and  1959  these  Churches  engaged  in  theological  discussions  which 
resulted  in  a booklet,  issued  in  1960,  entitled  “Agreed  Statements.”  These  were 
sent  to  the  Churches  for  comment.  The  Commission  felt  that  sufficient  doctrinal 
agreement  had  been  manifest  among  its  members  that  it  requested  an  end  to  its 
mandate  and  the  beginnings  of  negotiation  for  actual  union. 

A new  Inter-Church  Commission  was  appointed  for  this  task  and  has  held  five 
meetings  between  1961  and  1964.  It  developed  a doctrinal  statement  on  the  Faith 
of  the  Church  which  it  circulated  to  the  Churches.  The  Church  of  South  India  gave 
general  approval  to  the  statement  in  1964  with  the  request  that  the  section  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  revised ; the  Lutheran  Churches  have  not  yet  communicated  their 
views  to  the  Commission.  Two  constitutions  were  then  drafted  — one  with  a mixed 
episcopal  and  presidential  system  of  government  and  the  other  with  a fully  integrated 
episcopally  ordered  Church.  While  some  Lutherans  noted  that  there  was  nothing 
contrary  to  Lutheran  doctrine  in  an  episcopally  ordered  ministry  (the  Tamil  Lutheran 
Church  is  itself  so  ordered)  it  was  felt  best  to  present  two  alternative  plans  for  discus- 
sion. These  alternative  drafts  were  discussed  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  1964  and  sent  to  the  Churches  with  a series  of  questions  on  both  alternatives  for 
the  guidance  of  discussion. 

The  Synod  of  the  Church  of  South  India  has  discussed  the  alternative  plans 
already  and  resolved  that  the  scheme  outlined  for  a United  Church  partly  episcopal 
and  partly  non-episcopal  is  unacceptable,  and  that  its  inter-Church  Commission 
should  be  asked  to  explore  further  the  possibility  of  uniting  on  the  basis  of  the  other 
scheme. 

Another  product  of  the  Commission  is  a Draft  Catechism.  This  was  published 
in  July  1965  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  by  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission in  1964.  The  drafting  committee  attempted  to  retain  the  basis  of  the  Deca- 
logue, the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Sacraments ; they  have  tried 
to  state  Christian  teaching  in  a form  understandable  to  the  inquirer  as  well  as  the 
Christian  ; and  they  have  attempted  to  formulate  traditional  notions  in  clear,  simple 
language.  This  is  now  being  discussed  and  may  be  further  revised. 

Further  progress  toward  union  is  contingent  upon  favourable  replies  on  the 
Statement  of  Faith  and  agreement  to  proceed  upon  one  of  the  outlined  schemes  for 
church  order.  (Neill,  p.  29  ; ER  1960,  pp.  238-240  ; 1962,  p.  232  ; 1964,  pp.  422  f.) 
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AUSTRALASIA 


AUSTRALIA 

Lutheran  Church  of  Australia  : Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia,  United 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Australia 

These  two  Churches  trace  their  beginnings  to  the  arrival  of  Silesian  Lutherans  in 
Australia  in  1841  and  1838  respectively.  The  ELCA  has  maintained  fellowship  with 
the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  (USA)  and  the  UELCA  with  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  with  which  it  co-operated  in  mission  work  in  New  Guinea,  espe- 
cially with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  New  Guinea  (ELCONG).  It  was 
also  a member  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF). 

The  UELCA  is  itself  the  result  of  a union  of  most  Australian  Lutherans  in  1921. 
However,  the  ELCA  remained  independent.  Negotiations  between  the  two  denomi- 
nations have  been  going  on  since  1942,  and  in  1954  a number  of  “Theses  on  Co- 
operation between  Churches  not  in  Church  Fellowship”  were  drawn  up.  Each 
Church  had  an  “Intersynodal  Committee”  and  these  committees  met  together  in  a 
number  of  “Joint  Meetings”  to  discuss  union.  In  December  1962  the  Joint  Meeting 
requested  the  Faculties  of  their  respective  seminaries,  Immanuel  and  Concordia,  to 
undertake,  conjointly,  an  investigation  of  the  theology  of  co-operation  and  fellowship. 

Various  theses  of  agreement  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  course  of  conversations 
between  the  committees,  some  concerning  church  fellowship  originating  as  early  as 
1942.  These  were  adopted  by  the  UELCA  at  the  1956  Convention  of  its  Synod 
and  by  the  ELCA  in  1959.  Thus  there  were  large  areas  of  theological  agreement 
between  the  two  Churches.  Upon  these  the  faculties  worked,  and  presented  joint 
reports  to  the  Joint  Meeting.  Without  formally  adopting  the  report  of  the  faculties, 
the  Joint  Meeting  decided  to  use  it  as  the  framework  for  a Document  of  Union. 
Drafted  by  a special  committee,  the  Joint  Meeting  approved  such  a document  in 
January  1965  and  presented  it  to  the  pastors  and  congregations  of  both  churches  for 
consideration  and  study. 

After  a Preamble,  the  Document  discussed  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  union. 
This  includes  reference  to  the  Scriptures  as  divinely  inspired  “as  a whole  and  in  all 
their  parts”  and  as  the  inerrant  Word  of  God,  “the  only  infallible  source  and  norm 
for  all  matters  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  life.”  It  then  goes  on  to  affirm  recognition  of 
the  Apostles’,  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  and  the  Lutheran  Symbols  of  the  Book 
of  Concord  of  1580,  and  finally  the  Theses  of  Agreement  adopted  by  the  two  Churches. 
Then  there  is  a section  on  church  fellowship  and  co-operation,  a major  issue  in  the 
negotiations,  and,  arising  from  this,  sections  on  relationships  to  other  Churches  and 
organizations,  and  declarations  regarding  existing  fellowships  and  affiliations. 

The  Document  of  Union  was  accepted,  with  a request  for  some  clarifications,  by 
the  ELCA  Synod  in  March  1965,  and  with  these  clarifications  appended,  by  the 
UELCA  Synod  in  October  1965.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  pulpit  and  altar 
fellowship  between  the  two  Churches  was  simultaneously  proclaimed  by  each 
Church.  A Joint  Union  Committee  was  urged  to  treat  preparation  for  organic  union 
as  urgent,  and  a constituting  convention  is  to  be  called  in  October  1966.  Beforehand 
an  interim  constitution  will  have  to  be  decided  upon. 

While  over  the  years  a rather  detailed  doctrinal  agreement  had  been  obtained, 
the  last  issue  to  be  resolved  was  what  constituted  “sinful  unionism.”  Both  Churches 
ae  quite  strong  confessional  Lutheran  bodies,  and  both  agreed  that  church  fellow- 
ship and  union  presuppose  “unanimity  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  in 
the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments.”  Furthermore,  as  the  “Theses  of  Agree- 
ment” show,  doctrinal  agreement  is  demanded  over  a wide  theological  range  and  in 
fairly  specific  detail : church  fellowship,  joint  prayer  and  worship,  conversion, 
election,  the  Church,  the  office  of  the  ministry,  eschatological  matters  (including  a 
discussion  of  the  papacy  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Antichrist),  Scripture  and 
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inspiration,  the  Lutheran  confessions,  and  an  appendix  on  practical  matters  (lodges, 
marriage  and  betrothal,  and  the  question  of  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife’s  sister). 
Lacking  some  such  detailed  agreement  fellowship  or  union  with  other  Churches  is 
thought  to  indicate  syncretism  and  an  indifference  to  doctrine,  which  is  sinful.  The 
details  of  what  is  implied  in  rejecting  “unionism,”  however,  have  to  be  worked  out. 
So  far  the  Churches  have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  mission  field  in  New  Guinea 
with  the  ALC,  even  though  not  in  fellowship  with  it,  because  there  is  hope  for  the 
development  of  an  indigenous  Lutheran  Church  there  which  is  satisfactorily  faithful 
to  the  Lutheran  confessions.  However,  the  UELCA  has  agreed  to  sever  its  ties  with 
the  LWF  and  ALC,  and  the  ELCA  will  similarly  sever  its  connection  with  the  Luthe- 
ran Church-Missouri  Synod.  After  union  all  of  these  relationships  will  come  up  for 
study  and  the  united  Church  will  decide  which  relationships  it  then  wishes  to  engage 
upon.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  unity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Australia  is 
thought  to  be  of  prime  importance. 

Relationships  with  the  LWF  are  made  difficult  for  the  new  Church  because  some 
of  its  members  see  an  inconsistency  in  an  agency  of  a federation  of  churches,  which 
claims  to  have  no  churchly  character  in  itself,  having,  nevertheless,  a doctrinal 
basis  for  membership.  UELCA  delegates  to  the  last  LWF  Assembly  sought  clarifi- 
cation on  these  matters,  and  were  pleased  at  (1)  the  clarity  with  which  the  Federation 
indicated  its  character  as  an  agency  of  the  Churches,  (2)  the  increasing  confessionalism 
of  many  of  the  member  Churches,  and  (3)  the  decision  to  ask  member  Churches  to 
state  whether  it  considers  itself  in  church  fellowship  with  the  others  and  if  not,  to 
indicate  the  reasons  for  this.  It  would  appear  that  if  the  LWF  appears  to  be  clearly 
merely  an  agency,  with  all  initiative  in  the  hands  of  member  Churches,  but  nevertheless 
fosters  increased  confessionalism  and  growth  in  church  fellowship  along  lines  which 
avoid  “sinful  unionism,”  the  new  Church  may  reach  a positive  conclusion  concerning 
membership  in  that  body. 


The  Uniting  Church  of  Australia : The  Congregational  Union  of  Australia,  The 
Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia 

A Joint  Commission  on  Church  Union,  appointed  in  1957,  was  given  as  its  task 
to  discover  not  “how  we  can  reduce  the  different  traditions  to  a common  factor,” 
but  rather  to  seek  the  fulness  of  “what  we  must  confess  together  today  as  the  Faith 
of  the  Church.”  In  pursuit  of  this  goal  the  Commission  published  two  reports  : 
The  Faith  of  the  Church  (1959)  and  The  Church  : Its  Nature , Function  and  Ordering , 
together  with  the  “Proposed  Basis  of  Union”  (1963). 

Both  of  these  documents  are  rather  lengthy  because  the  Commission  attempted 
to  provide  rather  extensive  historical  and  theological  background  for  its  decisions, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the  task  of  the  Church  in  twentieth-century  Australia. 
The  first  volume  examines  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  Creeds  and  then  formulates 
a common  confession  of  faith.  The  second  begins  with  general  considerations  of 
ecclesiology,  then  discusses  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  worship,  witness  and 
service,  and  then  deals  with  the  government  of  the  Church. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  that  three  non-episcopal  Churches  propose 
that  the  ministry  in  the  Uniting  Church,  which  will  contain  the  three-fold  order  of 
bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon,  be  brought  into  continuity  with  the  historic  episcopate. 
This  is  proposed  to  provide  “one  strand  in  the  coming  unity  which  is  God’s  will  for 
his  Church”  and  as  pointing  to  the  Church’s  “succession  from  Christ.”  Both  to 
obtain  such  continuity,  and  to  evidence  the  involvement  of  the  Church  in  Australia 
with  the  Church  in  all  Asia,  it  is  proposed  to  seek  a Concordat  with  the  Church  of 
South  India.  In  this  case  the  first  bishops  of  the  Uniting  Church  would  be  consecrated 
by  bishops  from  the  CSI. 

All  three  Churches  have  received  the  reports  and  sent  them  to  all  levels  ot  their 
constituencies  for  discussion  and  comment.  Amendments  to  the  proposed  basis  are 
being  formulated,  and  this  process  will  continue  through  1966  and  into  1967.  The 
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federal  authority  in  each  Church,  working  through  its  Christian  Unity  Committee, 
will  indicate  to  the  Joint  Commission  the  type  of  amendments  and  then  the  Joint 
Commission  will  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to  propose  a revised  Basis  which  will 
include  these  proposals.  The  Churches  hope  that  such  a Basis  would  be  ready 
towards  the  end  of  1967.  At  the  moment,  most  discussion  is  centring  on  the  proposed 
concordat  with  the  CSI,  the  introduction  of  bishops  in  presbytery,  the  form  of 
congregational  government,  and  the  role  of  deacons. 

Happily  the  negotiations  are  complicated  by  evident  interest  in  the  proposed 
Uniting  Church  by  two  other  church  bodies.  In  September  1964  the  Federal  Confer- 
ence of  the  Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples)  voted  to  seek  observer  status  on  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  proposed  that  they  continue  as  such  to  1968  and  then  the  Federal 
Conference  might  undertake  a plebiscite  of  its  member  churches  to  see  if  they  were 
prepared  to  enter  into  formal  negotiations.  The  Church  of  England  in  Australia 
has  evidenced  interest  as  well,  and  their  General  Synod  in  September  of  this  year 
may  resolve  to  enter  the  negotiations  formally  (they  already  send  observers).  If 
such  a resolution  were  made,  then  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Anglicans  to  propose, 
in  a manner  similar  to  the  other  Churches,  various  amendments  to  the  Basis  of  Union 
and  the  Joint  Commission  would  attempt  to  formulate  a revised  Basis  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  four  Churches. 

While  wider  discussion  is  going  on  the  Joint  Commission  continues  to  work. 
It  is  exploring  various  ways  to  make  the  issues  involved  in  uniting  clearer  and  more 
widely  known  in  the  Churches,  especially  through  publications  (including  denomina- 
tional magazines).  It  is  also  preparing  for  the  time  when  the  Joint  Commission  has 
to  begin  working  on  the  revised  Basis  in  the  light  of  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Churches,  for  a provisional  Constitution  will  have  to  be  developed  at  the  same  time. 
Finally,  intensive  discussion  is  continuing  about  the  role  of  the  diaconate  in  the 
Uniting  Church  and  the  way  in  which  insights  from  sociology  and  other  scientific 
studies  can  help  the  Church  discover  proper  ways  of  ordering  its  service  and  witness 
in  contemporary  society. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

United  Church  of  New  Zealand : Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  Methodist 
Church  of  New  Zealand,  Churches  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand, 
Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand,  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand 
(Anglican) 

Since  1940  negotiations  have  been  proceeding  among  the  first  three  churches, 
with  various  versions  of  a basis  of  union  being  produced  in  1948,  1961,  and  1963. 
The  first  version  resulted  in  but  a 60%  majority  vote  which  was  considered  not  enough 
to  warrant  immediate  union,  but  sufficient  consensus  to  keep  working.  In  1953 
the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  the  three  Churches  extended  an  invitation  to  other 
member  Churches  of  the  National  Council  to  join  them  in  working  for  union.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  and  in  1955  their 
representatives  joined  in  the  work  of  the  Committee.  By  1957  a large  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  Churches  had  approved  the  principle  of  union  and  in  1963  a 
revised  Basis  of  Union  was  presented  to  the  Churches  for  comment  and  report  by 
June  1964. 

In  April  of  1964,  however,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church  resolved 
to  ask  permission  to  join  in  the  negotiations  as  well.  The  supreme  courts  of  the  other 
four  Churches  approved  this  request  in  November  of  1964  and  decided  to  delay 
their  own  union  in  order  that  all  five  Churches  could,  if  possible,  unite  at  one  time. 

By  September  1965  the  newly-named  Joint  Commission  on  Church  Union  had 
ready  for  publication  its  first  report  to  the  Churches.  In  this  booklet  the  Commission 
put  forward  statements  on  the  faith  of  the  Church,  baptism,  the  ministry,  unification 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  probationary  ministry  for  consideration  and  action.  The 
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five  Churches  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  each  statement  was  indicative  of  suffi- 
cient consensus  in  its  area  to  provide  a basis  for  further  negotiation.  Also  presented 
were  recommendations  for  further  consultation  and  co-operative  action  in  a number 
of  areas,  and  the  request  that  the  Churches  engage  upon  an  “act  of  commitment.” 
The  crux  of  this  act  is  in  the  affirmation  “we  now  commit  ourselves  in  a common 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ  and  offer  to  Him  our  utmost  endeavours  that  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  we  may  be  brought  into  one  Church  according  to  His  will,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.”  This  is  to  be  understood  not  as  itself  union,  “but  a serious  act 
of  commitment  in  common  obedience  to  Christ  to  the  use  of  the  highest  endeavour 
to  fulfil  the  unity  which  is  His  will  and  gift.” 

It  is  proposed  to  have  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon  in 
the  united  Church ; discussion  about  the  probationary  ministry  indicates  that  the 
office  of  deacon  will  continue  to  serve  as  a step  way  to  ordination  as  presbyter,  but 
further  discussion  concerning  the  function  of  the  diaconate  will  be  pursued.  The 
Commission  proposed  a service  of  unification  of  the  ministry  (similar  in  intent  and 
form  to  those  of  North  India  and  Ceylon). 

A real  aid  for  other  church  union  efforts  can  be  found  in  the  contribution  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  section  on  baptism.  They  present 
a carefully  worked-out  rationale  of  their  position  on  accepting  union  with  others 
who  practice  the  baptism  of  infants  as  well  as  of  believers.  In  some  ways  it  is  a model 
of  how  diverse  groups  can  continue  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  as  they  see  it  within 
the  context  of  one  Church.  It  therefore  raises  in  a helpful  way  the  question  of  how 
doctrinal  and  disciplinary  diversity  can  be  comprehended  within  a single  fellowship. 
Already  in  the  first  report  it  is  evident  that  the  distinctive  witness  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  has  initiated  renewed  consideration  of  the  relation  between  faith  and 
baptism,  and  therefore  plans  have  been  made  to  examine  carefully  the  place  and 
practice  of  the  confirmation. 

The  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Church  Union  — September  1965  — 
has  now  been  before  the  Supreme  Courts  of  all  five  Churches,  the  latest  being  the 
Anglican  General  Synod  which  met  in  April.  The  Assembly  of  the  Congregational 
Union  and  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  have  com- 
mended the  report  and  its  resolutions  to  local  churches  for  their  approval.  Local 
churches  are  to  report  their  decisions  by  the  30th  June  this  year  to  their  respective 
Church  Union  Committees  who  will  inform  the  Joint  Commission  at  its  August 
meeting. 

The  Presbyterian  Assembly  and  the  Methodist  Conference  both  approved  all  the 
resolutions  as  worded  in  the  report,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  the  Joint  Commission 
to  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  a Basis  of  Union.  The  final  outcome  of  the  debate 
in  the  Anglican  General  Synod  was  that  work  on  a Basis  of  Union  can  go  ahead 
but  this  could  be  affected  by  subsequent  comments  from  diocesan  synods  to  whom 
the  reports  on  Baptism  and  the  Ministry  have  been  referred  for  consideration  and 
report  to  the  Provincial  Commission  by  December  31,  1966.  Significant  changes  in 
wording  were  also  made  in  certain  of  the  resolutions  as  approved  by  the  General 
Synod.  Instead  of  approving  the  Statement  of  Faith  as  “a  sufficient  statement  of  the 
historic  Christian  faith  of  the  negotiating  Churches”  the  Synod  approved  it  “as  giving 
evidence  of  sufficient  agreement  between  the  negotiating  Churches ...  to  enable  the 
(Anglican)  Church  to  share  further  in  the  preparation  of  a Basis  of  Union.”  Simi- 
larly, instead  of  approving  the  report  on  the  Ministry  as  “a  sufficient  statement  of 
the  doctrine  and  practice  concerning  the  ministry”  it  approved  the  report  “as  a basis 
for  further  discussion”  and  added  “and  looks  forward  to  a further  report  concerning 
the  ministry  of  the  whole  Church,  ministers  within  the  church,  and  the  nature, 
function  and  ordering  of  the  ordained  ministry.”  The  General  Synod  approved  the 
Joint  Commission’s  report  concerning  the  Act  of  Unification  “as  a sufficient  guide 
to  the  Commission  in  the  preparation  of  a basis  of  Union.” 

With  a view  to  its  eventual  approval  so  that  it  may  be  attached  to  the  Basis  of 
Union,  the  Statement  of  Faith  was  also  sent  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  Melanesia 
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and  to  the  Synods  of  the  other  dioceses  for  consideration  and  report  to  the  Provincial 
Commission  on  Church  Union  by  December  31,  1966.  Similarly  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly  and  the  Methodist  Conference  have  referred  the  Statement  of  Faith  to 
their  respective  district  and  local  church  courts  for  discussion,  and  report  to  their 
respective  Church  Union  Committees  by  30th  June  1966. 

While  four  of  the  Churches  should  be  in  a position  to  report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mission at  its  August  meeting,  the  Church  of  England  will  not  be  able  to  report 
until  the  February  meeting  at  the  earliest.  It  is  obvious  that  re-drafting  will  be 
necessary  especially  in  regard  to  the  reports  on  the  Ministry  and  the  Statement  of 
Faith.  But  this  work  will  continue  alongside  the  preparation  of  a Basis  of  Union. 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  Joint  Commission  that  (should  all  the  Churches  agree  to 
participate)  the  Act  of  Commitment  might  take  place  sometime  in  1967.  Even 
though  the  Anglican  General  Synod  has  made  its  agreement  to  participate  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Melanesia  and  of  all  the  other  diocesan 
synods  it  might  still  be  possible  for  the  Act  of  Commitment  to  take  place  next  year. 
The  Commission  has  not  felt  it  wise  to  contemplate  a date  or  time  schedule  in  regard 
to  a vote,  at  least  until  the  Act  of  Commitment  has  eventuated. 

Meantime  the  Study  Committee  on  the  Sacraments  has  completed  its  report  on 
Holy  Communion  and  is  giving  its  attenti;n  to  the  question  of  Christian  initiation 
and  Confirmation ; the  Study  Committee  on  the  Ministry  is  grappling  with  the 
following  matters  : Lay  Celebration  of  the  Sacraments,  Women  in  the  Ministry,  the 
Eldership  ; and  new  study  committees  have  begun  work  on  Worship,  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  the  Government  of  the  Church,  General  Administration  (the  Life  of  the 
Church  aid  Finance),  and  legal  and  Property  Matters. 

Two  other  significant  aspects  of  the  Joint  Commission’s  Report  which  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  all  five  Churches  have  been  : (1)  the  establishment  by  the  nego- 
tiating Churches  of  a joint  board  of  Theological  training  and  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  churches,  and  (2)  the  implementing  of  a policy  of  joint 
action  in  new  areas  through  the  establishment  of  a national  body  representative 
of  the  five  Churches  to  co-ordinate  and  advise  in  planning  and  also  of  joint  regional 
committees  to  aid  consultation  and  planning  at  district  and  local  levels.  (ER  1960, 
p.  243  ; 1962,  pp.  365-366  ; 1964,  pp.  424  f.) 


GERMANY 


EUROPE 


Lutheran  Free  Churches : Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
(Old  Lutheran)  Church,  Independent  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession 

In  the  last  century  a number  of  Lutheran  Free  Churches  developed  in  Germany 
in  opposition  to  what  they  considered  the  “indifferentist”  spirit  of  union  in  some  of 
the  state  churches,  and  in  opposition  to  liberal  theological  developments.  These 
churches  took  as  their  basis  the  absolute  validity  of  Scripture  and  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  Lutheran  confessional  writings.  At  first  there  were  seven  such  chur- 
ches, and  they  soon  developed  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  among  themselves.  They 
gradually  developed  cooperation  in  various  areas  of  work,  including  foreign  missions, 
stewardship  education,  the  support  of  a theological  seminary,  and  youth  work. 

Until  World  War  II  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Saxony  and  some 
other  states  remained  outside  this  fellowship,  but  after  doctrinal  discussions  decided 
to  extend  church  fellowship.  Furthermore,  five  of  the  independent  churches  came 
together  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  (Old  Lutheran)  Church  and  this  left  but  three 
such  bodies  in  Germany  (a  fourth  then  developed  as  a result  of  Lutheran  refugees 
from  Poland  who  formed  themselves  into  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran 
Confession). 
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While  all  these  Churches  have  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  with  each  other,  and 
good  working  relationships,  they  have  decided  to  seek  organizational  unity.  By  1964 
they  had  appointed  theological  and  constitutional  commissions  to  work  on  a plan 
for  unity.  (Which  is  to  include  the  churches  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic.) 

In  June  1965  the  Churches  instructed  their  commissions  to  prepare  a consensus 
formula  concerning  Holy  Scripture  and  a constitution  for  their  consideration.  The 
formula  is  designed  to  be  written  in  the  light  of  modern  theological  developments 
and  to  reassert  the  primacy  of  Scripture.  The  major  problem  faced  by  the  commis- 
sions concerns  the  constitutional  question  since  some  of  the  Churches  have  episcopal 
government  and  others  are  of  congregational  polity. 

Methodist  Evangelical  Free  Church 

Both  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Community  in  Germany  are 
related  to  parent  bodies  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  negotiations  between  these 
bodies  (the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  q.v.) 
the  two  Churches  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  propose  to  seek  organic  union  as  well. 
A committee  appointed  in  1963  for  this  purpose  carries  on  negotiations  on  the 
continent.  Already  in  some  parts  of  Germany  there  has  been  some  merger  of  churches 
on  the  local  level,  and  increasing  church  fellowship  in  other  ways  as  well. 

Membership  in  the  Churches  is  spread  over  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France. 
The  proposed  German  name  of  the  new  body  is  Die  Methodistische  Evangelische 
Freikirche.  The  time  schedule  calls  for  union  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  parent 
bodies,  1968.  (ER  1964,  p.  426.) 

NETHERLANDS 

In  November  1965  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  sent 
out  a letter  to  its  member  churches,  in  which  they  were  asked  to  approve  of  a new 
Constitution  for  the  Council.  In  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  it  is  stated  that  the 
member  churches  “are  prepared  to  consider  themselves  already  now  as  uniting  chur- 
ches and  to  act  likewise  in  their  work,  bearing  in  mind  their  special  relationship 
toward  Israel.  In  this  way  they  express  their  faith  and  conviction  to  be  on  the  way 
to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  and  to  the  fulness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

The  member  churches  were  also  asked  to  give  their  comments  on  a draft  of 
“Guidelines  for  local  ecumenical  work.”  These  state  that  the  member  churches  of 
the  Council,  together  with  other  churches  who  wish  to  do  so,  will  search  for  renewal 
and  make  visible  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  His  gift  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Therefore,  the  churches  are  urged  to  form  a fellowship  in  each  place.  All  these 
communities  or  local  councils  should  be  prepared  to  do  together  all  those  things 
which  they  are  convinced  will  further  the  visible  unity  in  Christ.  Among  the  activities 
which  could  be  undertaken  by  them  are  : common  worship  ; common  evangelisation 
and  mission  ; Christian  education  ; diaconal  work  ; common  use  of  existing  church 
premises  and  construction  of  new  buildings  ; editing  one  local  church  magazine  ; etc. 
Furthermore  the  churches  are  urged  to  start  co-operation  in  all  those  tasks  which 
cannot  be  done  locally,  such  as  mission,  certain  forms  of  pastoral  work  and  diakonia, 
and  the  training  of  pastors  and  priests. 

If  all  member  churches  approve  of  the  new  Constitution,  it  will,  before  it  comes 
into  force,  be  submitted  to  other  non-member  churches  in  the  Netherlands  for  their 
reactions. 

SWITZERLAND 

Eglise  evangelique  reformee  du  Canton  de  Vaud 

On  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  October,  1965,  by  vote  of  the  electorate  of  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  the  Eglise  nationale  evangelique  du  Canton  de  Vaud  and  the  Eglise  evang£- 
lique  libre  du  Canton  de  Vaud  were  reunited  after  100  years  of  separation  to  form 
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the  Eglise  evang&ique  reformee  du  Canton  de  Vaud.  In  an  ecumenical  initiative,  the 
three  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Canton  encouraged  Catholics  to  vote  for  the 
union  “as  a sign  of  their  solidarity  with  their  Protestant  brothers.” 

Separation  between  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Canton  occurred  in  1847 
because  of  disagreement  about  church  and  state  relations.  In  1955  the  two  Churches 
appointed  “la  Commission  des  Huit”  to  prepare  a report  on  union  ; in  1959  the  two 
Synods  decided  union  was  desirable  and  that  the  Report  of  the  Eight  should  serve 
as  the  basis  for  further  discussions.  “Commissions  des  Neuf”  were  appointed  by 
each  Church  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-nine  meetings  together  developed  three 
documents  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  union  : a constitution,  an  amendment  to  cantonal 
law  providing  for  the  merger  of  theological  faculties,  and  a statement  of  principles 
of  faith  and  prayer. 

In  December  1964  the  Synods  of  both  Churches  voted  in  favour  of  union  ; in  the 
case  of  the  Eglise  libre  this  vote  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  local  churches. 

The  Eglise  evangelique  reformee  du  Canton  de  Vaud  will  continue  to  be  a State 
Church  where  ecclesiastical  authority  will  regulate  matters  which  are  in  the  “purely 
spiritual  domain,”  while  the  State  will  regulate  matters  in  the  “temporal  domain.” 
(ER  1964,  p.  428.) 

UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  IRELAND 

Efforts  directed  toward  church  union  received  added  impetus  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  Ireland  as  a result  of  the  first  Faith  and  Order  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  British  Council  of  Churches  and  held  in  Nottingham  in  September  1964.  (For 
a report  of  the  conference  see  Unity  Begins  at  Home , London,  SCM  Press,  1964.) 
While  the  resolutions  of  various  sections  all  contributed  to  this,  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  conference  was  focused  in  particular  on  a resolution  coming  from  Section  V — 
a resolution  debated  and  discussed  hotly  both  on  and  off  the  floor  of  plenary 
session.  Finally  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  main  sections  of  the  reso- 
lution are : 

United  in  our  urgent  desire  for  One  Church  Renewed  for  Mission,  this  Confer- 
ence invites  the  member  churches  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  in  appro- 
priate groupings  such  as  nations,  to  covenant  together  to  work  and  pray  for  the 
inauguration  of  union  by  a date  agreed  amongst  them. 

We  dare  to  hope  that  this  date  should  not  be  later  than  Easter  Day,  1980. 
We  believe  we  should  offer  obedience  to  God  in  a commitment  as  decisive  as  this. 

We  urge  that  negotiations  between  particular  churches  already  in  hand  be 
seen  as  steps  towards  this  goal. 

The  church  union  situation  in  this  area  has  been  complex  from  the  outset : some 
conversations  cross  “national”  boundaries  (e.g.  England  and  Scotland) ; some  are 
bilateral  and  others  include  three  or  four  parties  ; some  are  centred  in  England  (e.g. 
Anglican/Methodist)  but  have  repercussions  elsewhere.  Therefore  the  following 
essays  on  the  various  conversations  may  appear  confusing  ; at  this  stage  this  certainly 
is  the  case.  However,  the  initiatives  called  for  in  each  of  the  four  “nations”  in  1964 
have  begun  to  be  discussed ; a small  change  in  wording  has  been  suggested  (because 
of  the  historical  and  theological  background  of  the  term  “covenant”)  and  the  phrase 
“act  of  commitment”  is  being  used  (as  in  New  Zealand)  to  describe  that  which  the 
Churches  are  being  asked  to  engage  upon. 

While  unity  within  national  boundaries  seems  to  be  the  most  practicable  goal, 
there  is  nonetheless  an  understanding  that  these  four  united  Churches  would  be  in 
full  communion  with  each  other,  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  a community  of 
intention  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Eire  as  a whole  to  underlie  the  present  efforts. 
For  this  reason  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  negotiators  in  each  nation  keep  in 
touch  with  developments  in  others  so  that  this  wider  unity  will  be  as  much  a goal  as 
the  development  of  united  national  Churches.  (Note  : for  an  interesting  report  on 
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the  progress  since  Nottingham  toward  covenants,  or  acts  of  commitments,  in  the 
various  nations  see  The  Church  in  the  World , No.  107,  January  1966.  This  is  available 
from  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  10  Eaton  Gate,  London,  S.W.l.) 

Church  of  England,  Church  of  Scotland,  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland 

The  Anglican-Presbyterian  Conversations , a booklet  containing  the  reports  of 
theological  panels  discussing  church  union,  was  published  in  March  1966.  After 
the  set-back  to  discussion  experienced  when  the  report  Relations  between  Anglican 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  (1957)  was  accepted  only  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  new  conversations  were  initiated.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Durham 
in  July  1962,  and  then  conversations  were  carried  out  through  four  regional  groups, 
two  in  England  and  two  in  Scotland,  and  a small  group  constituted  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  “church.  Community  and  State”  (dealing  in  part  with  the  question  of  esta- 
blishment). 

Discussion  in  the  regional  groups  was  completed  in  1965,  and  a final  conference 
was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  January  1966.  This  conference  gave  its  approval  to  the 
substance  of  the  new  report  and  remitted  it  to  the  four  Churches  — the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  — for  study  by  their  members.  Part  Two  of  the 
Report  contains  a brief  historical  background  of  the  present  conversations,  a review 
of  progress  since  1960,  and  the  reports  on  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  conversations  : 
the  meaning  of  unity  as  distinct  from  uniformity  in  church  order  ; the  meaning  of 
“validity”  as  applied  to  ministerial  orders ; the  doctrine  of  Holy  Communion ; the 
meaning  of  the  apostolic  succession  as  related  to  these  matters  ; the  Church  as  royal 
priesthood  ; the  place  of  the  laity  in  the  Church.  In  all  these  questions  final  positions 
are  not  formulated,  but  rather  areas  of  agreement  are  indicated  and  areas  needing 
further  study  are  defined.  An  appendix  contains  the  report  of  the  group  on  Church, 
community  and  state. 

As  a basic  principle  it  was  recognized  that  “At  certain  points  unity  demands 
uniformity,  at  others  diversity  working  toward  a single  end.”  When  diversity  involves 
the  incapacity  of  Christians  to  worship  or  act  together,  it  runs  counter  to  what  is 
meant  by  unity  ; where  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  compelled  by  conviction 
but  merely  prefer  to  remain  apart,  the  same  is  true.  But  such  unity  and  uniformity 
must  be  a result  of  growth  and  conviction ; a forced  unity  is  not  Christian  unity. 
On  the  basis  of  discussion  agreement  was  reached  that  there  is  a close  relationship 
between  faith  and  order,  and  that  since  the  ministry  is  a gift  of  Christ  to  his  Church  a 
measure  of  uniformity  in  order  is  needed.  The  precise  form  this  should  take  is  still 
to  be  discussed.  Agreement  was  also  recorded  that  the  New  Testament  itself  gives 
no  single  pattern  of  ordained  ministry  ; that  present  forms  are  due  to  the  interwining 
of  theological  conviction  and  historical  circumstances  ; and  that  the  ordained  ministry 
in  all  four  Churches  has  been  “a  real  gift  of  God  to  His  Church.”  With  regard  to 
faith  and  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  no  differences  were  discovered  which 
were  such  that  would  impede  full  communion. 

Discussion  of  “validity”  was  recognized  to  be  difficult.  It  was  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  term  is  suitable  to  describe  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  a Church 
or  denomination  but  not  for  purposes  of  ecumenical  discussion.  Agreement  was 
reached  that  in  the  context  of  the  discussion  the  focus  should  not  be  on  the  term 
itself  but  on  the  issues  raised  by  its  use  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry. 
Here  the  basic  issue  is  between  the  Presbyterian  insistence  upon  a “parity”  in  the 
ministry,  that  there  is  but  one  office,  and  the  Anglican  insistence  (in  line  with  the 
Lambeth  Quadrilateral)  upon  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  priest  and  deacon. 
The  group  recognized  that  modern  society  demands  new  forms  and  patterns  of  the 
ministry  and  allowed  that  in  none  of  the  Churches  has  much  yet  been  done  to  develod 
such  new  forms.  In  regard  to  the  exercise  of  oversight  discussion  centred  on  its 
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corporate  and  individual  exercise.  One  suggestion  put  forward  by  a regional  group 
was  included  in  the  report  and  commended  for  discussion  : that  a United  Church 
should  be  conciliar  (presbyteral  and  episcopal),  in  which  existing  ministeries  were 
mutually  recognized  ; all  future  ordinations  would  be  episcopal-presbyteral  and 
“within  the  succession  hitherto  formally  acknowledged  by  the  Churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion.” 

With  regard  to  Holy  Communion  a large  measure  of  accord  was  registered. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  minister  of  the  sacrament  should  be  ordained  and  all  partici- 
pants be  baptized  and  of  communicant  status.  But  more  centrally  the  group  agreed 
that : 1)  in  the  sacrament  Christ  himself  acts  and  is  present  with  his  people ; 2)  it 
is  not  necessary,  and  perhaps  not  possible,  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  manner 
of  this  presence ; 3)  such  presence  is  to  be  related  not  only  to  the  elements  but  to 
the  whole  action  of  minister  and  people  ; 4)  the  faith  of  the  people  does  not  create 
the  presence  but  simply  acknowledges  it. 

Apostolic  succession  is  a matter  relating  to  many  of  these  issues.  The  basic 
difference  could  be  seen  in  the  presbyterian  insistence  upon  continuity  in  function , 
and  episcopal  insistence  upon  succession  in  office.  But  these  were  seen  not  as  mutually 
exclusive,  for  each  tradition  also  recognized  the  importance  of  the  other  relative 
emphasis.  Succession  in  faith  and  mission,  and  succession  in  order,  are  both  necess- 
ary elements  in  a full  understanding  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church.  In  this  dis- 
cussion, even  though  some  Anglicans  thought  the  document  did  not  go  far  enough, 
much  help  was  received  from  the  section  on  personal  oversight  contained  in  the 
Australian  document  The  Church  : Its  Nature , Function  and  Ordering.  Here  the 
place  of  the  bishop  is  discussed  in  relationship  to  the  corporate  oversight  common 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  other  traditions. 

The  Church  of  England  representatives  had  requested  a discussion  of  the  Church 
as  royal  priesthood.  In  the  report  this  section  is  brief,  since  a measure  of  agreement 
was  found  : priesthood  belongs  properly  to  Christ,  who  has  made  us  a kingdom  of 
priests ; the  Church  as  a whole,  therefore,  has  a priestly  function  (which  is  but  one 
image  to  describe  the  Church) ; what  needs  discussion  is  how  the  priestly  function 
of  the  ordained  ministry  is  related  to  the  priestly  function  of  the  whole  people  of 
God.  The  report  further  recognizes  that  the  language  of  priesthood  and  sacrifice  is 
strange  to  the  modern  world  and  a plea  is  entered  that  an  effort  be  made  to  “trans- 
late” this  language.  Particular  effort  should  be  made  not  to  apply  it  narrowly  to 
ministers  or  use  it  only  in  church  contexts,  especially  since  a lack  of  a theology  of  the 
whole  people  of  God,  and  “indue  clericalism  in  all  four  Churches”  have  impeded 
recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Church’s  royal  priesthood  in  the  world. 

Finally,  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  was  recorded.  While 
it  was  originally  intended  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  unordained  in  the  ministry  of 
World  and  Sacrament  and  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the  Church  the  discussion 
turned  again  and  again  to  the  ministry  of  the  laity  in  the  world  where  they  live  and 
work.  The  group  recognized  that  discussions  in  the  past  and  today  have  been  “far 
too  much  dominated  by  clerical  attitudes  and  actions.”  With  regard  to  internal 
representation  of  laity  in  Church  government,  differences  between  the  four  Churches 
did  not  follow  a set  pattern  of  Anglican/Presbyterian  difference.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  many  respects  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  (the  minority  Churches)  tend  to  have  organs  of  government  more  repre- 
sentative of  their  constituencies  than  the  “established”  Churches.  In  this  discussion 
it  was  recognized  that  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  offices  in  the  Church 
needed  to  be  discussed,  including  their  admission  to  be  ministry  of  Word  and 
Sacrament. 

Appendix  One  of  the  Report  dealt  with  the  problems  of  establishment 
facing  the  negotiators  because  of  the  character  of  Church-state  relations  in  England 
and  Scotland.  While  these  differ  greatly  in  the  two  countries  concerned,  there  is 
nevertheless  at  least  “the  recognition  by  the  State  of  some  particular  religious  body 
as  the  ‘State  Church,’  that  is,  as  the  body  to  which  the  State  looks  to  act  for  it  in 
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matters  of  religion.”  All  were  agreed  that  the  Church  should  be  free  in  all  spiritual 
matters,  including  appointment  of  clergy  and  bishops,  from  state  control.  This,  and 
other  details,  would  involve  a good  deal  of  change  in  the  present  establishment  in 
England.  (Also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here  is  the  reference  in  the  report  of 
Anglican-Methodist  conversations  to  the  desirability  of  “the  same  freedom  from 
State  control  as  is  now  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.”  Union  with  Methodists, 
and  with  other  “free”  churches,  will  certainly  involve  considerable  changes  in  the 
English  establishment.)  However,  there  was  little  recorded  disagreement  on  main- 
taining at  least  a minimal  establishment,  even  though  it  was  recognized  that  originally 
such  a relationship  presupposed  the  Church  as  existing  in  a “Christian  country,” 
and  that  it  may  be  a matter  for  debate  at  present  whether  any  of  the  nations  involved 
in  these  negotiations  may  be  properly  so  termed.  In  this  appendix  note  was  also 
taken  of  the  relations  of  national  Churches  to  the  Church  universal,  since  there  can 
be  a nationalism  in  Church  life  which  could  parallel  in  its  divisive  tendencies  the 
current  denominational  divisions.  The  relation  of  “all  in  each  place”  to  all  in  other 
places  becomes  of  great  importance  if  national  unions  become  more  common. 

Part  I of  the  Report  of  the  Plenary  Conference  proposed  that  representatives  of 
the  four  Churches  continue  to  meet  and  that  provision  be  made  for  a small  liaison 
committee  ; that  a Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Churches  in  Scotland  be  appointed  to 
explore  the  way  forward  towards  a United  Church  in  Scotland,  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  position  of  other  Churches  in  Scotland  and  keeping  the  Churches  in  England 
informed  of  developments.  A similar  recommendation  is  made  that  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  begin  direct  conversations  as  well, 
even  though  it  is  recognized  that  the  situation  there  is  more  complex,  since  it  includes 
Anglican  negotiations  with  Methodists  and  Presbyterian  negotiations  with  Congre- 
gationalists.  Finally,  all  parties  are  asked  to  keep  in  mind  conversations  currently 
under  way  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  Further  developments  in  the  Anglican/Presbyterian 
negotiations  await  national  initiative  within  the  framework  of  the  fourfold  conver- 
sations. (ER,  1960,  pp.  246-248  ; 1962,  p.  368  ; 1964,  pp.  430  f.) 

Church  of  England,  Methodist  Church 

Initiated  in  1955  these  conversations  began  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Methodist  Church  in  1956.  An  interim  report  was  published  in  1958  and  a final 
report  for  presentation  to  the  Churches  in  1963.  This  report,  entitled  Conversations 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church , has  been  considered  in 
every  diocese  of  the  Church  of  England  and  every  Methodist  district  and  circuit. 
It  includes  proposals  for  a service  of  reconciliation  of  the  Churches,  integration  of 
the  ministries  and  mutual  acceptance  of  members,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  historic 
episcopate  by  the  Methodist  Church  and  invariable  episcopal  ordination  thereafter, 
and  a first  stage  of  full  communion  to  be  followed  by  a second  stage  which  would 
involve  organic  union. 

Many  suggestions  for  revisions  and  amendments  have  been  made  by  the  dioceses, 
circuits  and  districts,  as  well  as  by  the  Methodist  Conference  and  the  Anglican 
Convictions  of  Canterbury  and  York.  However,  in  1965  the  Conference  and  the 
Convocations  approved  in  principle  the  general  outlines  of  the  report  and  a joint 
negotiating  Commission  has  been  established,  consisting  of  twelve  representatives 
from  each  Church,  to  work  out  detailed  changes.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Joint 
Commission  was  held  in  October  1965,  and  at  a later  meeting  in  Oxford  it  began 
review  and  redrafting  of  the  Service  of  Reconciliation  and  a consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  diaconate  in  the  two  Churches.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Commission  can 
present  its  report  to  the  Conference  and  Convocations  in  1968. 

Both  in  preparation  for  discussion  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  Churches,  and  for 
continued  use,  numerous  study  booklets  and  guides  were  published.  This  has  been 
an  attempt  to  inform  the  laity  and  clergy  of  all  the  issues  and  the  various  attitudes 
toward  them  so  that  they  can  grow  in  understanding  of  each  other’s  traditions  and 
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the  diversity  within  each  Church.  This  internal  diversity  was  manifested  most  sharply 
in  a dissentient  view  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  1963  report  by  four  of  the 
Methodist  negotiators.  Since  discussion  of  the  report  there  have  been  some  Metho- 
dists and  some  Anglicans  who  continue  to  be  opposed  to  it  and  have  been  vocal  in 
their  criticism.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  course  of  discussion  and  debate  within 
the  Churches,  and  the  process  of  review  and  rewriting,  greater  clarity  can  be  achieved 
and  the  already  great  consensus  within  the  Churches  can  be  increased. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Anglican-Methodist  conversa- 
tions in  England  are  attended  by  Anglican  and  Methodist  representatives  from  both 
Wales  and  Scotland.  In  this  way  the  present  conversations  in  Wales,  and  any  which 
develop  in  Scotland,  can  be  kept  in  touch  with  developments  in  England  and  the 
negotiators  in  England  in  touch  with  developments  in  these  nations.  (ER  1960, 
pp.  248  f.  ; 1962,  pp.  376  f. ; 1964,  pp.  428-430  ; See  also  W.  S.  F.  Pickering,  Angli- 
can-Methodist Relations  — some  institutional  factors , London,  1961.) 

Church  of  Wales,  Methodist  Church 

After  the  publication  of  the  report  on  conversations  between  ihe  Church  of 
England  and  the  Methodist  Church  the  sister  Churches  in  Wales  decided  to  begin 
conversations  seeking  union,  although  the  Methodist  Church  was  already  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  three  other  free  Churches  in  Wales.  A pannel  of  eighteen  repre- 
sentatives from  each  Church  was  appointed  and  the  result  of  their  conversations 
was  published  in  1965  in  a report  entitled  Anglican-Methodist  Union  in  Wales.  The 
report,  and  questions  similar  to  those  used  in  England,  were  sent  to  the  dioceses 
and  districts  of  the  two  Churches.  In  September  1965  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  passed,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  a resolution  stating  a desire 
for  full  communion  and  eventual  union  between  the  two  Churches.  In  the  resolution 
the  Governing  Body  observed  that  while  there  are  many  problems  remaining  to  be 
resolved  there  is  sufficient  approval  of  the  main  proposals  to  enable  the  two  Churches 
to  begin  formal  negotiations.  These  negotiations  would  parallel  those  in  England. 

Free  Churches  in  Wales 

In  1954  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales  invited  other 
denominations  to  enter  into  discussions  leading  to  unity.  Representatives  from  four 
denominations  were  appointed ; Baptist,  Congregational  and  Methodist  as  well  as 
Presbyterian.  Early  in  1963  this  group  published  a report  entitled  : Towards  Union , 
A Suggested  Scheme  for  Church  Union  in  Wales  and  a supplement  to  the  report  which 
dealt  with  the  question  of  baptism.  This  received  wide  distribution  and  included 
within  it  a commentary  on  the  proposed  scheme.  In  February  1964  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee met  in  Aberystwyth  and  considered  the  comments  which  had  been  received 
from  the  Churches. 

After  revising  the  scheme  in  the  light  of  these  comments  the  Committee  published 
A Scheme  of  Union , The  United  Church  of  Wales.  In  most  essentials  this  is  similar 
to  the  previous  scheme,  but  has  added  detail  with  regard  to  legal  matters,  church 
officers,  and  the  division  of  the  Church  into  districts,  group  meetings  and  pastorates. 
(For  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Scheme  see  ER  1964,  p.  432.) 

The  Committee  asks  that  this  revised  Scheme  be  discussed  at  all  levels  of  the 
Churches,  hopefully  in  joint  meetings.  But  that  discussion  be  not  unduly  prolonged 
it  requests  that  the  official  judgment  of  the  Churches  be  reached  before  the  end  of 
1967.  It  asks  that  the  Churches  indicate  whether  the  scheme  is  acceptable  in  principle 
and,  if  not,  what  alternative  steps  would  be  proposed.  If  it  is  judged  acceptable,  then 
a joint  committee  would  be  appointed  to  prepare  a draft  constitution. 

Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 

Negotiations  for  union  were  opened  as  far  back  as  1944.  A Joint  Conference 
from  the  two  Churches  was  appointed,  and  in  1948  was  ready  with  a Scheme  of  a 
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United  Church.  Discussion  in  the  churches  and  presbyteries  disclosed  a lack  of  a 
sufficient  consensus  to  proceed  as  planned.  However,  the  two  Churches  met  in  joint 
assembly  and  covenanted  together  for  closer  co-operation  in  theological  education, 
youth  work,  and  the  like,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  on  mutual  eligibility  of 
ministers.  This  covenant  relationship  has  been  in  operation  since  1951. 

Further  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  organic  union  was  made  possible  when 
in  1963  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  resolved  to  ask  the  Congre- 
gational Union  if  it  deemed  such  advisable.  With  but  two  dissenting  votes  out  of 
two  thousand,  the  Congregational  Union  voted  to  reopen  conversations. 

A Joint  Committee  for  conversations  has  been  meeting  in  a series  of  residential 
conferences  and  in  1965  unanimously  submitted  to  the  Assemblies  “A  Statement 
of  convictions  on  which  a united  church,  both  catholic  and  reformed,  might  be  built.” 
The  Assemblies  sent  the  statement  out  for  discussion  throughout  the  two  denomina- 
tions. The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  the  1966  Assemblies  indicates  that 
support  for  union  is  quite  widespread  in  the  churches.  The  chief  points  requiring 
further  discussion  in  preparing  a possible  constitution  for  a united  church  are  the 
confession  of  faith,  membership  and  its  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the 
role  of  the  laity,  the  meaning  and  place  of  ordination,  the  relationships  between  the 
different  councils  of  the  church. 

This  spring  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  voted  to  become  a 
covenanted  body  to  be  known  as  the  Congregational  Church  in  England  and  Wales. 
This  move  toward  a more  cohesive  fellowship  among  the  congregations  aids  the 
movement  for  a wider  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  (ER  1964,  p.  431.) 

Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  The  Church  of  Scotland 

Since  1959  a Joint  Committee  has  been  carrying  out  conversations  between  these 
two  groups.  It  issued  a report  in  May  1962  dealing  with  relations  between  congrega- 
tions and  higher  church  courts,  the  use  of  statements  of  faith,  ordination  practices, 
and  the  role  of  women  in  church  offices. 

At  the  1963  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union  certain  questions  were  raised 
which  were  put  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  clearer  elucidation  ; the  answers  were 
reported  to  the  1964  Assembly.  Basically  these  questions  and  answers  dealt  with 
specific  issues  arising  from  the  1962  report : the  freedom  of  both  congregations  and 
higher  courts  to  act  “in  obedience  to  Christ,”  the  hope  that  women  will  have  equal 
ministerial  status  with  men  (the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  reported,  “can  offer 
nothing  more  definite  than  a hope”),  the  matter  of  subscription  to  doctrinal  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  ordinands,  lay  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  and  ordination 
practices. 

The  Assembly  was  also  faced  in  1964  with  the  question  of  whether  to  continue 
to  work  bi-laterally  for  a plan  of  union  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  to  carry  out 
their  conversations  in  the  context  of  multi-lateral  negotiations.  A small  majority 
favoured  the  multi-lateral  approach.  Therefore  it  was  decided  to  postpone  for  a 
year  further  conversations.  The  1965  Assembly,  however,  recommended  resumption 
of  conversations  with  a Joint  Committee  of  fifteen  representatives  from  each  side 
seeking  to  draft  a “Basis  and  Plan  of  Union.”  The  Committee  hoped  to  have  such 
a document  ready  to  present  to  the  Assemblies  in  1967. 

However,  the  Assembly  in  1965  also  approved  the  various  resolutions  from  the 
Nottingham  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  and  affirmed  its  willingness  to  covenant 
together  with  other  denominations  to  seek  union  by  Easter  1980.  A group  met  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  drew  up  such  a resolution  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly  in  May  this  year  (See  Multi-lateral  conversations  and  covenants 
for  unity). 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland  (Church  of  Ireland) 

Negotiations  among  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches  and  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  Ireland  began  in  1963  when  the  latter  two  bodies  accepted  an 
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invitation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  issued  in  1962.  A Negotiating  Body  was  esta- 
blished composed  of  representatives  from  the  three  bodies.  This  group  met  a number 
of  times,  and  gave  some  of  their  efforts  to  a consideration  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
Australian  scheme  (<7.v.).  In  1965  it  produced  a statement  on  the  Scriptures,  creeds, 
and  confessions  to  present  to  the  Churches  for  approval. 

This  statement  was  accepted  “as  an  adequate  basis  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
conversations”  by  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  and  the  Methodist  Conference  in  June 
1965.  The  Congregational  Union,  meeting  in  May  of  that  year,  failed  to  reach  a 
decision  and  referred  this,  the  second  interim  report  of  the  Negotiating  Body,  to 
its  individual  congregations  — asking  them  to  “give  their  views  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  wish  the  talks  to  continue,  on  or  before  31st  December,  1965.”  Since  June 
1965,  then,  the  talks  have  continued  but  only  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches.  The  Congregational  Union  has  not  made  an  official  reply  as  yet. 

In  the  interim  various  members  of  the  Negotiating  Body,  at  the  request  of  the 
Assembly  and  Conference,  have  held  meetings  throughout  the  country  to  inform 
church  members  of  the  aims  and  progress  of  the  negotiations  ; they  have  worked, 
again  at  the  request  of  the  Churches,  on  amendments  to  the  statements  in  the  1965 
report  and  on  a further  agreed  statement  on  “The  Church.”  This  is  submitted  to 
the  Assembly  and  Conference  in  1966  for  further  approval  and  action. 

Conversations  began  in  early  1965  between  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
(Anglican)  Church  of  Ireland,  and  between  the  Methodists  and  the  Anglicans.  Both 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Methodist  Church  have  requested  the  Church  of 
Ireland  to  agree  that  the  three  series  of  Conversations  be  unified  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  (ER  1962,  p.  369  ; 1964,  p.  433.) 

Multi-lateral  conversations  and  covenants  for  unity 

Two  meetings  were  held  at  the  invitation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  the  denominations  there  covenanting  together  to  seek  unity.  A 
resolution  was  drafted  by  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Congregational  Union,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  United  Free  Church, 
and  the  Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples).  This  is  being  presented  to  the  supreme  courts 
of  the  various  churches  this  year  for  approval.  It  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  a multi- 
lateral conversation  among  all  these  Churches,  and  any  other  who  are  willing  to 
take  part,  and  recommends  that  existing  bi-lateral  conversations  between  Churches 
be  continued  “as  long  as  they  may  be  found  useful.” 

Consultations  on  the  meaning  of  “covenanting  for  union”  have  been  held  among 
the  various  denominations  in  England.  At  the  last  meeting,  held  in  February  1966, 
the  group  resolved  to  ask  the  English  members  of  the  Council  of  Churches  to  make 
official  appointments  to  a standing  conference  to  work  out  the  implications  of  the 
Nottingham  resolution,  and  that  the  phrase  “a  commitment  before  God”  be  substi- 
tuted for  “covenanting”  because  of  the  varied  meaning  of  the  latter  term.  A provi- 
sional date  in  September  has  been  set  as  the  first  meeting  for  the  group,  with  proposed 
representation  of  five  persons  from  the  Church  of  England,  three  from  the  Methodist 
Church,  two  each  from  the  Baptist,  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and 
one  each  from  other  member  Churches. 

In  Wales  the  Council  of  Churches  is  planning  a meeting  in  November.  Each 
Church  will  be  asked  to  send  four  representatives  to  consider  the  implications  of 
covenanting  for  union  in  Wales. 


NEAR  EAST 

United  Evangelical  Church  in  the  Arab  Countries : Evangelical  Episcopal  Church 
(Diocese  of  Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Syria),  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon 
(Presbyterian),  National  Evangelical  Church  of  Beirut  (Congregational),  Lutheran 
Evangelical  Church  in  Jordan 
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In  1962  the  councils  of  the  above  Churches  agreed  to  initiate  steps  leading  ulti- 
mately to  organic  union.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  1963  and  1964  and  by  1965  a 
draft  constitution  was  printed.  In  worship  the  constitution  allows  for  all  forms  of 
worship  accepted  before  union  to  be  continued  in  the  United  Church ; either  infant 
or  believer’s  baptism  is  allowed  ; and  all  orders  formerly  used  for  Holy  Communion 
may  be  continued.  All  baptized  and  communicant  members,  and  all  duly  ordained 
clergy  will  be  recognized  to  hold  the  same  status  in  the  United  Church ; however, 
after  union  ordination  will  be  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  a bishop  and 
some  presbyters.  Continuity  with  the  historic  episcopate  is  recognized,  and  all 
consecration  of  new  bishops  will  be  by  three  bishops.  The  Church  will  be  divided 
into  dioceses,  and  have  as  its  highest  court  a Synod  composed  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  Church,  officers  of  the  Synod,  and  six  presbyters  and  eight  laymen  from  each 
diocese. 

This  scheme  now  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  courts  of  the  various  churches  for 
approval  or  suggestions  for  amendment.  (ER  1964,  pp.  433  f.) 


LATIN  AMERICA 


ARGENTINA  — URUGUAY 

Cooperation  in  Christian  education,  theological  education,  and  publication  have 
characterized  relations  among  the  Waldensians,  Methodists  and  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  these  two  countries  for  a number  of  years.  There  is  already  intercommunion  and 
mutual  acknowledgement  of  members  among  the  Churches.  In  1963  the  Church 
Assemblies  felt  it  was  time  to  begin  working  for  closer  unity  and  authorized  the 
formation  of  the  “River  Plate  Commission  on  Church  Unity”  to  develop  plans  for 
organic  church  union.  A Church  Union  Conference  was  held  in  July  1964  and 
discussion  continues  on  matters  of  faith,  liturgy  and  constitution.  (ER  1964, 
pp.  434  f.) 

In  anticipation  of  achieving  a united  Church  in  the  River  Plate  area  the  Methodist 
Churches  in  these  countries  in  1964  petitioned  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  America  for  status  as  autonomous  but  affiliated  Churches. 

ECUADOR 

United  Evangelical  Church  of  Ecuador 

The  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Ecuador  officially  came  into  being  on  July  31, 
1965  when  the  delegates  of  ten  congregations  met  in  Calderon,  Ecuador,  ten  miles 
north  of  the  capital  city,  Quito. 

The  congregations,  with  a total  of  about  three  hundred  communicant  members, 
represented  churches  formed  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  Mission  and  the  United 
Andean  Indian  Mission,  and  also  a self-supporting  congregation  with  no  mission 
affiliation.  The  United  Andean  Indian  Mission  Board  itself  was  composed  of 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren,  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Union  conversations  started  in  1964,  when  on  March  13th  and  14th  a meeting 
was  held  in  Pittsburgh  for  consultation.  Since  this  was  an  exploratory  meeting  no 
official  action  was  taken,  but  explorations  continued,  and  led  to  ultimate  union. 

The  new  Church  is  not  merely  a union  of  mission  efforts  but  represents  the 
formation  of  a new  united  Church  clearly  Ecuadorian  in  leadership  and  structure 
but  anxious  to  maintain  close  ties  with  the  parent  US  bodies. 
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JAMAICA 


Representatives  of  five  Churches,  Disciples,  Congregational,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Moravian,  formed  a Church  Union  Commission  in  1953  to  discuss 
organic  union.  A plan  of  union  was  developed,  but  it  was  rejected  in  1958.  Then 
proposals  for  a co-operative  union  which  would  lead  to  organic  union  in  ten  years 
or  so  were  also  dropped.  Co-operative  work  of  various  kinds,  including  joint  theolo- 
gical education,  have  been  and  continue  to  be  engaged  upon.  Because  of  the  impasse 
in  negotiations,  and  with  the  impetus  to  Anglican-Methodist  conversations  provided 
by  the  developments  in  Great  Britain,  these  five  churches  are  no  longer  engaged  in 
negotiations,  but  two  sets  of  conversations  developed  in  Jamaica. 

The  United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman 

Even  while  negotiations  among  the  five  Churches  mentioned  above  were  going 
on,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica  and  the  Congregational  Union  of  Jamaica 
began  bi-lateral  negotiations  — with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  other 
three  Churches.  At  a joint  meeting  in  November  1963  representatives  from  the  two 
bodies  agreed  to  work  on  plans  for  organic  union  regularly  and  to  submit  a proposal 
to  their  Assemblies  in  1965.  A proposed  basis  of  union  was  worked  out  and  it  was 
accepted  unanimously  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  in  February  and  the  Congregational 
Assembly  in  March  of  1965.  The  inaugural  Synod  of  the  United  Church  was  held 
on  December  1,  1965. 

The  Basis  of  Union  contains  a brief  statement  of  faith,  and  this  refers  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  expression  of  faith  in  the  ancient  Creeds  and  the  evangelical  confessions 
of  the  Reformation,  and  states  that  “we  are  duty  bound”  to  express  our  faith  “in  the 
language  of  our  time  as  God  gives  us  light”.  The  government  of  the  new  Church 
includes  congregational  meetings  (to  be  held  at  least  four  times  a year),  a board  of 
elders  or  Deacons  (the  members  of  which  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Congregational 
Meeting  and  ordained),  councils  for  the  supervision  of  regional  groups  of  churches, 
and  a Synod  which  is  the  supreme  legislative  and  administrative  court  of  the  Church. 

The  Basis  of  Union  now  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  but  a Constitution 
is  in  process  of  preparation.  The  various  committees  of  the  Churches  have  been 
integrated,  and  a law  is  being  drafted  so  that  all  properties  of  the  uniting  Churches 
can  be  vested  in  the  United  Church  (this  move  is  necessary  because  at  present  the 
properties  of  the  Congregational  Union  are  held  by  the  Commonwealth  Missionary 
Society  in  London,  while  the  Jamaica  Presbyterian  Corporation  is  a legal  holding 
body  in  Jamaica).  Financial  integration  is  also  proceeding,  with  finances  being 
centralized  and  salary  scales  being  co-ordinated.  (ER  1964,  pp.  435  f.) 

The  Church  in  Jamaica  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies,  Methodist  Church 

Informal  discussions  between  Methodist  and  Anglican  began  in  Jamaica  in  1962 
and  were  based  on  the  Lambeth  Quadrilaterial.  When  negotiations  of  the  Church 
Union  Commission  broke  down,  these  conversations  were  intensified.  However, 
since  both  the  Anglican  Province  and  the  Methodist  Church  covered  a similar  range 
of  territory  the  decision  was  reached  that  these  negotiations  should  cover  whole  of 
the  West  Indies. 

The  first  meeting  of  provincial  representatives  took  place  in  Jamaica  in  May  1965. 
This  consultation  decided  to  establish  study  centres  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  to 
produce  material  for  study  by  laity  and  clergy,  and  to  continue  its  own  meetings. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Barbados  in  November.  (ER  1964,  p.  436.) 

NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

The  Verenigde  Protestantse  Gemeente  van  Curacao  requested  the  provincial 
Synod  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Americas,  in  1962,  to 
permit  a Methodist  clergyman  to  serve  it  as  a minister,  with  the  assignment  of 
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exploring  the  possibilities  for  eventual  organic  union  between  it  and  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Curacao.  To  this  request  the  Synod  acceded,  and  since  that  time  the 
VPG  and  the  Methodist  Church  have  attempted  to  get  to  know  one  another  better. 

To  date  the  Churches  have  had  pulpit  exchanges,  common  Bible  study,  prayer 
meetings,  joint  action  in  charitable  efforts,  and  semi-yearly  attendance  at  each  other’s 
council  meetings.  The  Churches  have  jointly  petitioned  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches for  an  expert  to  aid  in  developing  further  steps  toward  union. 

The  VPG  is  itself  an  autonomous  Church  with  four  ethnic  groups  (Dutch,  Cura- 
caonaar,  Surinamer  and  English)  and  a varied  denominational  background.  With 
two  sister  autonomous  Churches  in  Aruba  and  Bonaire  it  formed  the  Union  of 
Protestant  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  Antilles  in  1960. 


CANADA 


NORTH  AMERICA 


Lutherans 

Three  Lutheran  bodies,  affiliated  with  sister  churches  in  the  United  States,  are 
involved  in  the  Inter-Lutheran  Planning  Commission  and  in  theological  discussions 
similar  to  those  in  the  States  which  are  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Lutheran 
Council  in  the  USA.  These  three  are  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America-Canada 
Section,  which  already  can  speak  for  the  LCA  in  Canadian  matters  and  in  seeking 
autonomy  or  merger,  the  Canada  district  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  which 
will  become  completely  autonomous  on  January  1st,  1967,  and  the  Lutheran  Church- 
Canada  (a  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod)  which  may  also  be  given 
autonomy  in  the  near  future.  First,  a Lutheran  Council  in  Canada  will  be  established 
this  year,  somewhat  similar  to  that  envisaged  for  the  United  States.  But  already, 
in  the  course  of  the  theological  discussions,  representatives  of  the  three  Churches 
have  adopted  a resolution  recording  their  hope  that  “ultimate  organic  union  (into  one 
Canadian  Lutheran  Church)  will  result  as  soons  as  alleged  differences  in  faith  and 
practice  are  resolved.” 

In  the  course  of  the  theological  discussions  in  1965,  at  which  this  resolution  was 
adopted,  the  delegates  discussed  problems  in  the  areas  of  alleged  tension  between 
them.  These  included  the  Scriptures,  the  lodge  (whether  church  members  should  be 
members  of  secret  societies  or  societies  with  quasi-religious  rituals),  unionism  and 
fellowship  (at  what  point  fellowship  with  those  with  whom  we  are  not  in  complete 
agreement  becomes  “unionism”,  i.e.  an  attempt  for  unity  at  the  expense  of  truth), 
and  church  ethics  and  piety.  Enough  agreement  was  reached  in  these  areas,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  principles  of 
interpretation,  that  the  committees  preparing  the  papers  were  asked  to  seek  to 
develop  a position  paper  for  organic  union.  While  there  is  no  time-table,  and 
ultimate  organic  union  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  the  consultation  is 
hopeful  that  this  will  be  the  aim  now  after  ten  years  of  discussion.  (ER  1962,  p.  373  ; 
1964,  p.  436  f.) 


United  Church  of  Canada,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 

Sporadic  negotiations  have  been  going  on  between  these  two  Churches  since  1943. 
After  a number  of  hopeful  beginnings  had  been  made,  and  then  ceased,  the  situation 
seemed  worse  than  at  the  beginning.  However,  after  the  General  Council  of  the 
United  Church  bluntly  asked  the  Anglican  Church  in  1958  whether  the  discussion 
should  be  discontinued,  reaction  was  prompt  and  emphatic.  A conference  between 
the  two  Committees  of  Ten  resolved  to  publish  a study  document  for  use  in  the 
Churches  and  to  form  a League  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  — and  to  continue 
discussions. 
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In  1963  the  House  of  Bishops  and  Executive  Council  of  the  Anglican  Church 
called  upon  the  Committees  to  prepare  a Plan  of  Unity.  Further  impetus  was  given 
when  a tentative  plan  of  union  growing  out  of  the  Huron  Diocese  and  London 
Conference  was  published  in  1964.  Finally,  last  year  the  two  committees  published 
“The  Principles  of  Union  between  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  and  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.”  In  the  Preamble  the  two  committees  affirm  that  they  have 
reached  unanimous  agreement  on  “the  essential  elements  in  the  faith  and  order  of 
the  Church,  and  the  main  principles  that  should  govern  the  union  of  the  two  Chur- 
ches.” 

Principles  of  faith  and  order  include  a section  affirming  the  primacy  of  Scripture, 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  ecumenical  statements  and  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  the 
need  for  the  Church  to  develop  new  statements  of  faith  and  forms  of  worship  — so 
long  as  these  are  in  agreement  with  the  Word  of  God.  The  Church,  it  is  affirmed 
in  this  section,  is  “the  visible  fellowship  in  which  redemption  is  given  and  received.” 
It  is  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  : but  the  definition  of  these  terms  indicates  an 
emphasis  upon  renewal  and  mission  as  well  as  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church  through- 
out all  ages  and  in  all  places.  The  section  on  the  Sacraments  indicates  Baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  as  accepted  by  all,  and  then  further  indicates  recognition  as 
“sacramental  rites  and  means  of  grace,”  confirmation,  absolution,  holy  matrimony, 
ordination  and  the  anointing  of  the  sick.  The  section  on  the  Ministry  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  general  ministry  of  the  whole  Church,  with  an  implied  emphasis 
on  the  apostolate  of  the  laity,  and  then  discusses  the  ordained  ministry  within  this 
context.  Furthermore,  it  is  agreed  that  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons  shall  be  maintained,  but  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  Church  shall 
be  such  that  the  authority  of  the  individual  clerical  office,  the  corporate  oversight  of 
councils  and  synods,  and  the  authority  of  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  are  inter- 
twined. When  the  Church  meets  in  General  Synod  or  Council  decisions  on  all 
matters  will  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  whole  except  when  issues  of  faith  and  order  are 
to  be  decided.  In  this  instance  only  separate  votes  of  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  must 
be  taken  and  the  agreement  of  each  of  the  three  must  be  secured.  Continuity  in 
apostolic  faith  and  order  is  essential  to  the  Church,  but  the  negotiators  acknowledge 
the  need  to  create  new  forms  of  order  as  well.  While  the  understanding  of  apostolic 
succession  through  the  episcopate  is  not  discussed  directly,  it  is  given  place  within 
this  wider  understanding  of  continuity  and  change.  Finally,  all  are  agreed  that  “in 
a united  church  there  must  be  a ministry  accepted  and  acknowledged  by  all.” 

The  Report  then  goes  on  to  discuss  “Principles  of  Organizational  Union.”  Here 
it  places  initial  stress  upon  the  fact  that  “We  are  united  in  our  intention  to  bring  into 
being,  not  a merger  of  two  existing  ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  rather  a new  embodiment 
of  the  One  Church  of  God.”  The  ministries  of  both  Churches  are  recognized  as  two 
ministries  within  the  Church  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  both  are  inadequate  and 
are  ready  to  receive  what  God  may  give  them  toward  their  completion.  Then  the 
Report  proposes  an  act  of  union  and  the  unification  of  membership  and  ministries. 
For  the  development  of  new  organizational  patterns  the  Report  proposes  to  discuss 
the  offices  and  roles  of  deacons,  deaconesses,  elders,  church-wardens  and  stewards. 
Finally,  the  government  of  the  Church  is  described  and  the  Report  proposes  that 
within  a conciliar  form  of  government  both  personal  and  corporate  ministries  shall 
be  exercised.  The  governing  bodies  of  the  Church  would  be  the  congregation, 
the  parish  session,  the  diocesan  synod,  the  provincial  assembly,  and  the  general 
council. 

In  the  Recommendations  with  which  the  report  concludes  it  is  proposed  that  “if 
these  Principles  are  adopted  by  General  Synod  and  General  Council,  the  two  Churches 
enter  into  solemn  and  formal  commitment  to  proceed  immediately  to  prepare  con- 
crete and  detailed  plans  for  organizational  union.”  To  this  end  it  recommends  that 
a General  Commission  of  twenty  persons,  including  adequate  lay  representation, 
from  each  be  established  and  that  this  supervise  special  commissions  to  deal  with 
constitutional  matters,  legal  matters,  doctrine,  and  liturgical  forms  and  services. 
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The  General  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church  approved  the  Principles  in  August 
1965,  and  they  will  come  before  the  General  Council  of  the  United  Church  for 
voting  in  September  1966.  Approval  at  this  stage  does  not  involve  actual  union, 
but  a commitment  to  work  out,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a basis  of  union  and  rite  of 
unification  (as  well  as  dealing  with  major  concomitant  questions  such  as  the  place 
of  the  laity  and  the  ordination  of  women).  If  approval  is  now  given  by  the  United 
Church  it  is  anticipated  that  at  least  five  years  will  be  necessary  for  working  out 
legal  and  organizational  matters,  and  then  a period  of  growing  together  would 
follow.  Thus  union  might  be  consummated  within  five  to  ten  years  after  approval 
of  the  Principles.  (Neill,  pp.  76-79  ; ER  1955,  pp.  76  f.  ; 1957,  p.  287  ; 1960, 
pp.  252  f.  ; 1962,  pp.  371  f. ; 1964,  p.  436.) 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

These  three  Churches,  predominantly  Negro  in  membership,  all  arose  as  denomi- 
nations in  the  last  century.  Since  they  were  so  similar  in  doctrine  and  organization 
the  feeling  grew  among  them  that  they  should  unite.  A meeting  of  eighteen  bishops 
from  the  three  Churches  in  December  1963,  and  an  informal  consultation  in  January 
1964,  led  to  the  formation  of  a commission  with  representatives  from  each  body. 
This  was  to  work  informally  for  union  until  official  approval  was  secured  from  the 
General  Conferences  of  each  of  the  Churches. 

So  far  the  Joint  Commission  has  held  four  meetings,  and  the  proposal  for  unity 
has  been  discussed  at  various  levels  of  the  three  Churches.  The  General  Conferences 
of  each  of  the  Churches  has  approved  the  formation  of  the  Commission  and  so  the 
negotiations  are  no  longer  merely  informal.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion will  be  held  later  this  year.  At  the  moment  the  hope  of  the  Commission  is  that 
a recommendation  for  merger  in  1978  can  be  put  before  the  General  Conferences 
for  vote. 

The  merger  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  for  the  original  consultation  requested  that 
“other  Methodist  bodies  be  invited  to  share  in  future  consultations  on  church  union,” 
and  in  1965  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  (q.v.)  to  participate  in  its  deliberations.  It  may  be 
that  the  other  two  denominations  will  also  participate  in  these  wider  discussions 
while  working  for  union  among  themselves.  (ER  1964,  p.  437.) 

American  Baptist  Convention  and  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General 
Conference,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

After  a number  of  meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
beginning  in  1960,  the  American  Baptist  Convention  authorized  “preliminary  merger 
conversations”  with  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  as  well. 
Meetings  between  the  American  Baptists  and  the  other  groups  have  continued,  on  a 
bi-lateral  basis  and  with  various  degrees  of  involvement.  Regular  meetings  with  the 
Brethren  continue  and  have  focussed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  on  mission. 
The  major  ecclesiological  issues  is  seen  in  the  Brethren  emphasis  on  centralized 
denominational  organization  and  the  Baptist  emphasis  upon  local  church  antonomy 
with  a convention  of  churches  rather  than  a denomination  centrally  organized. 

Five  meetings  have  been  held  so  far  with  the  Disciples.  There  discussion  proceeded 
on  the  nature  and  scope  of  church  unity,  the  meaning  of  regenerate  church  member- 
ship, and  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  communion.  Another  meeting  is  planned 
for  September.  These  discussions  take  place  within  the  context  of  the  Disciples’ 
commitment  to  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  {q.v.).  The  American  Baptist 
Convention  voted  in  May  1966  to  continue  as  observer-consultants  in  the  Consul- 
tation but  not  to  participate. 
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Meetings  have  been  held  with  representatives  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  but 
these  have  been  quite  exploratory  in  character  and  not  formal  discussion  or  actual 
negotiations.  (ER  1964,  pp.  437  f.) 

Consultation  on  Church  Union : African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church,  International  Convention  of  Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples), 
Methodist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  United  Presbyterian  Church 

Representatives  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Methodist  Church  inaugurated  the  Consultation 
on  Church  Union  at  a meeting  in  Washington,  DC,  in  April  1962.  Its  stated  purpose 
is  to  seek  a united  church  “truly  catholic,  truly  evangelical  and  truly  reformed.” 
Since  1962  the  Consultation  has  had  yearly  meetings  to  discuss  various  aspects  of 
church  unity  and  the  problems  which  stand  in  the  way. 

At  its  second  meeting  in  Oberlin,  Ohio  in  1963  the  Consultation  added  two  more 
members  when  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (already  in  negotiations  with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ)  and  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  (already  in  negotiations 
with  the  Methodists)  joined  as  full  participants.  These  first  two  meetings  discussed 
a wide  variety  of  topics  providing  the  context  for  further  discussion.  (For  more  details 
see  ER  1964,  p.  438.) 

The  third  meeting,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey  in  1964  took  as  its  topics  Ministry, 
Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist,  stressing  the  need  for  unity  in  each.  The  report  of  this 
meeting  indicated  agreement  that  a united  church  should  have  ministerial  orders 
including  “the  historic  ministries  of  bishops,  presbyters  (elders)  and  deacons  although 
we  acknowledge  that  the  particular  functions  of  these  ministries  require  further 
clarification.”  With  regard  to  baptism  the  report  stressed  that  “Baptism  is  the  act 
of  Christ  in  his  Church.”  It  is  a means  of  grace,  primarily  signifying  “not  in  what 
we  do  but  in  what  God  has  already  done  for  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  faith  is  our 
response.”  Baptism  should  normally,  therefore,  be  a corporate  act  of  the  Church 
and  occur  at  public  worship.  Within  a united  church  “neither  infant  nor  adult 
baptism  should  be  imposed  contrary  to  conscience.”  Also  in  the  Eucharist  the 
report  stresses  the  corporate  nature  of  the  act : “an  act  of  a believing  people  who 
know  that  they  are  bound  to  their  Lord,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  creation.” 
In  this  act  there  are  four  visible  acts  : the  taking  of  bread  and  cup,  the  giving  of 
thanks,  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  participation  in  the  elements.  The  report 
adds  that  the  Eucharist  includes  these  acts  along  with  the  use  of  Christ’s  words  of 
institution,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prayers  of  adoration,  intercession, 
dedication  and  thanksgiving. 

Ordination  and  the  ordained  ministry  formed  the  focus  of  the  fourth  meeting, 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  1965.  Here  the  Consultation  built  upon  the  work  of  its 
previous  meeting,  dealt  with  seven  papers  concerning  various  aspects  of  the  problem, 
and  reported  briefly  its  agreement  on  the  principle  of  a three-fold  ordained  ministry. 
However,  the  report  also  stressed  the  need  to  look  more  carefully  at  (1)  the  need  to 
develop  new  forms,  and  more  flexible  forms,  of  the  ordained  ministry,  and  (2)  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  ministry  of  the  whole  church  to  the  ordained  ministry. 

Enough  consensus  developed  at  this  meeting  that  the  Consultation  resolved  to 
have  as  its  next  item  of  discussion  an  “Outline  for  a Possible  Plan  of  Union.”  Each 
of  the  six  delegations  therefore  appointed  one  of  its  members  to  serve  on  a drafting 
committee  ; the  committee  was  to  have  its  work  done  by  the  1966  meeting.  Just  as 
important  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  negotiations  were  a series  of  resolutions  on 
interpretation  passed  by  the  Consultation.  These  were  intended  to  lead  to  wide 
discussion  of  the  Consultation,  the  issues  raised  by  it,  and  to  develop  informed  consti- 
tuencies in  the  several  Churches.  A booklet  entitled  Where  We  Are  in  Church  Union 
had  already  been  circulated  to  the  pastors  in  the  Churches.  The  appropriate  autho- 
rities in  each  Church  were  asked  to  initiate  programmes  informing  their  people  about 
the  Consultation  through  religious  education  programmes,  youth,  women’s  and 
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men’s  programmes,  and  theological  seminaries.  All  the  denominational  magazines 
have  published  a series  of  articles  on  the  Consultation  by  various  theologians. 
Finally,  a series  of  pulpit  exchanges  have  been  arranged  on  Church  Union  Sunday, 
the  date  of  which  is  established  each  year. 

In  January  1966  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  voted  to  become  the 
seventh  participating  member  of  the  Consultation.  It  is  already  engaged  in  discus- 
sions with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  the  Christian  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (<?.v.),  and  these  bodies  have  expressed  interest  in  joining  as 
well  but  have  not  formally  voted  on  the  question  yet.  Finally,  the  week  before  the 
Consultation  had  its  fifth  meeting  in  May  1966  at  Dallas,  Texas,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  US  (which  is  already  negotiating  union  with  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  q.v.)  voted  to  become  a participating  member  of  the  Consultation.  Still 
other  Churches  may  join  the  Consultation,  since  it  reiterated  its  invitation  once  again 
at  the  Dallas  meeting. 

The  “Outline  for  a Possible  Plan  of  Union”  was  presented  to  the  Consultation 
and  was  redrafted  by  the  whole  group.  Its  preamble  and  four  chapters  on  faith, 
worship,  sacraments  and  ministry  will  be  published  and  distributed  under  the  title 
Principles  of  Church  Union.  The  content  of  the  several  chapters  is  based  upon  pre- 
vious reports  to  the  Consultation,  revised  and  woven  together  by  the  drafting  com- 
mittee. Included  in  the  volume  will  be  an  appendix  containing  an  open  letter  to  the 
Churches  from  the  Consultation  and  supplementary  papers  on  the  structure  of  the 
church  and  on  the  stages  and  steps  towards  a united  Church. 

“Our  capacity  to  grow  into  what  God  desires  us  to  be  will  depend  upon  our 
commitment  to  the  Church  as  the  instrument  of  mission  in  the  world.”  This  sentence 
from  the  “open  letter”  indicates  the  conviction  of  the  Consultation  that  unity  springs 
from  and  is  necessary  for  the  Church’s  mission  in  the  world.  One  can  see  an  attempt 
to  implement  this  conviction  in  the  paper  on  the  stages  and  steps  toward  a united 
Church.  The  Consultation  lists  five  such  : the  ecumenical  experience  of  the  Churches 
leading  finally  to  the  decision  to  participate  in  the  Consultation ; the  Consultation 
itself,  leading  up  to  the  preparation  of  a Plan  of  Union  (expected  to  take  four  to  ten 
years) ; the  acceptance  of  this  Plan  by  the  Churches  acting  severally  ; a brief  (one  to 
three  years)  period  of  growing  together  resulting  in  the  unification  of  members  and 
ministers  if  the  Plan  is  accepted  ; and  then,  on  the  basis  of  action  together  and  mutual 
edification  and  reflection,  the  drafting  of  a Constitution.  This  last  step,  it  is  felt, 
would  take  a long  time  — perhaps  as  much  as  a generation  — if  it  is  to  be  based 
upon  our  common  experience  in  mission  and  result  in  “a  truer  expression  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  than  any  of  the  constituting  Churches  can  suppose 
itself  to  be.” 

Negotiations  in  which  members  of  the  Consultation  are  engaged  are,  for  the  most 
part,  continuing.  The  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Disciples  have,  however, 
postponed  further  negotiations  in  order  to  devote  full  time  to  the  Consultation  itself. 
(ER  1962,  pp.  377-379  ; 1964,  pp.  438  f.) 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Second  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

Originating  due  to  a split  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1810,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  a predominantly  southern  Church,  divided  itself  further  in 
1869.  In  that  year  the  Negro  churches  were  set  apart  by  the  General  Assembly  with 
their  own  ecclesiastical  organization  ; this  new  Church  was  called  the  Coloured 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  later  changed  its  name  to  the  Second  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church. 

In  November  1963  Committees  on  Unification  from  the  two  Churches  met  in  a 
joint  session  to  discuss  reunification.  It  was  stressed  that  really  this  would  be  the 
uniting  of  two  parts  of  the  same  denomination.  Reports  were  presented  to  the 
Assemblies  of  the  two  Churches  in  1964  and  1965  outlining  their  thoughts  on  reuni- 
fication. In  the  first  report  it  was  stressed  that  reunification  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  Gospel : it  is  not  primarily  the  bringing  together  of  two  organizations. 
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Therefore,  the  report  continues  “Let  us  put  from  our  minds  questions  of  custom, 
culture,  and  civil  rights,  and  approach  the  task  before  us  as  an  exercise  in  wrestling 
with  the  meaning  of  that  unity  in  love  we  have  in  Christ  and  the  demands  it  makes 
upon  us . . . We  must  do  what  we  must  do  because  of  the  fact  that  at  one  time  we 
were  aliens  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangers  to  the  Covenant,  having  no 
hope,  in  bondage  to  hostility  and  evil.  He  who  is  our  peace  has  broken  down  the 
wall  of  partition  that  separates  brother  from  brother  in  Christ ; he  has  abolished 
enmity  and  reconciles  us  all  to  himself  in  one  body.” 

Since  racial  rather  than  doctrinal  division  lies  at  the  root  of  the  separation,  the 
steps  toward  reunification  are  mainly  concerned  with  overcoming  the  distance  between 
groups  and  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  each  other.  This  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
continued,  through  joint  area  meetings,  local  church  studies  and  fellowship,  a scholar- 
ship programme  for  ministerial  students  of  the  Second  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  development  of  educational  materials  (including  a history  of  the 
Second  Church).  The  plan  for  reunification  is  for  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  to  receive  congregations  of  the  Second  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  on 
a mutually  acceptable  basis ; the  latter  Church  would  submit  the  proposal  to  its 
presbyteries  for  approval.  In  some  instances  Second  Cumberland  congregations 
would  be  received  directly  into  Cumberland  Presbyteries  ; in  other  instances  Second 
Cumberland  presbyteries  would  be  received  intact  into  Cumberland  Synods.  In 
this  latter  case,  after  five  years  the  situation  would  be  renewed  to  see  whether  such 
presbyteries  might  be  dissolved  and  the  churches  placed  in  the  existing  Cumberland 
presbyteries. 

The  General  Assemblies  have  approved  these  recommendations  for  submission 
to  presbyteries.  Comments  from  any  presbyteries  desiring  to  make  them  were 
received  in  February  1966.  The  Joint  Committees  are  now  working  on  a proposal 
to  submit  to  the  Assemblies  this  year.  Then  if  the  plan  is  adopted  and  subsequently 
voted  on  affirmatively  by  the  presbyteries  of  the  Second  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  the  union  could  take  place  in  1967. 

Moravian  Provinces  in  America,  Unity  of  Brethren 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  America  and  the  Unity  of  Brethren  (located  in  Texas)  have  been  involved 
in  discussions  seeking  merger  of  the  three  bodies.  The  Unity  of  the  Brethren  with- 
drew from  the  discussions  in  1965.  However,  the  two  provinces  of  the  Moravian 
Church  are  continuing  the  discussions  since  they  involve  two  church  bodies  which 
are  separate.  The  Synod  of  the  Southern  Province  passed  a resolution  to  this  effect 
in  1965,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Northern  Province  will  pass  a similar  resolution 
at  its  Synod  meeting  in  August  of  this  year.  Committees  from  each  province  would 
meet  together  and  draw  up  recommendations  to  present  to  Synods  in  1968,  or  at  a 
special  Synod  called  prior  to  this  date. 

Pilgrim  Holiness  Church,  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  America 

A joint  commission  to  negotiate  union  between  these  two  Churches  was  appointed 
in  1954,  met  in  1957  and  1958,  and  presented  a merger  proposal.  This  was  passed  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  in  1958  by  a better  than 
two-thirds  majority,  but  this  majority  was  missed  by  a narrow  margin  when  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  voted  in  1959.  In  1962  and 
1963,  however,  the  Churches  resolved  to  continue  negotiations. 

The  new  Joint  Commission  on  Merger,  consisting  of  nine  representatives  from 
each  of  the  Churches  has  met  five  times  during  1964-65.  Five  areas  have  been  studied  ; 
name,  the  process  of  constitutional  legislation,  the  prerogatives  of  the  super- 
intendency, the  effect  of  merger  upon  conference  organization,  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  schools.  A proposal  for  merger  is  being  worked  on  and  hopefully  will  be 
presented  to  concurrent  meetings  of  the  General  Conferences  of  the  two  Churches 
in  June  of  this  year.  (ER  1960,  p.  22 ; 1962,  pp.  375  f. ; 1964,  p.  441.) 
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Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  Reformed  Church  in  America 

Negotiations  began  in  earnest  between  these  two  bodies  with  a resolution  passed 
by  their  General  Assembly  and  General  Synod  in  1962  which  stated  that  they  were 
determined  to  seek  together  “a  fuller  expression  of  unity  in  faith  and  action... 
moved  by  a desire  to  give  a more  effective  witness  to  Gospel,  especially  to  the  Refor- 
mation emphasis  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  sovereignty  of  God  as 
expressed  in  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Greater  co-operation  began,  and  an 
exchange  of  speakers,  joint  attendance  at  conferences,  and  contact  between  board 
members  of  the  denominations  were  initiated.  By  1963  it  became  clear  that  their 
joint  efforts  pointed  towards  union.  Negotiations  continued,  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  1965  directed  their  Joint  Committee  of  Twenty-four  to  begin  drafting  a 
plan  of  union.  This  committee  has  co-opted  twenty-five  consultants  from  each 
church  to  aid  in  the  drafting.  They  began  their  work  after  a four-day  meeting  in 
January  of  this  year.  They  hope  to  present  a plan  for  consideration  by  classes  and 
presbyteries  this  fall,  and  believe  that  union  of  the  two  Churches  might  be  possible 
by  1970.  Consideration  of  the  plan  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  General  Synod 
would  take  place  in  1968. 

A complicating  factor  in  these  negotiations  has  arisen,  however,  as  a result  of  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  this  spring.  The  Assem- 
bly’s inter-church  committee  recommended  continuing  talks  with  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  joining  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (q.v.)  as  a full  participant. 
Both  recommendations  were  carried  with  large  majorities.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
the  response  of  the  Reformed  Church  will  be  to  the  Presbyterian  decision  to  join 
talks  for  wider  union.  (ER  1964,  p.  441  f.) 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Evangelical  Synod 

This  new  Church  came  into  being  at  a uniting  service  held  on  April  6th,  1965, 
in  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America,  General  Synod,  dates  from  the  forming  of  a presbytery  in  1774  and  traces 
its  earlier  history  to  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  The  Evangelical  Presbyterian 
Church  dates  from  the  split  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  USA  which  occurred  when 
some  of  its  ministers  were  disciplined  for  forming  the  Independent  Board  for  Presby- 
terian Foreign  Missions,  in  opposition  to  modernism  on  the  mission  field.  Originally 
named  the  Bible  Presbyterian  Church,  and  formed  in  1938,  the  denomination  changed 
its  name  to  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  in  1961  to  avoid  confusion  with  a group 
which  had  left  it  but  continued  to  use  the  same  name. 

Actual  discussions  preliminary  to  union  began  in  1957  and  since  that  date  discus- 
sion has  been  carried  on  in  all  courts  of  the  two  Churches.  A plan  of  union  was 
adopted  by  the  Synods  of  both  Churches  in  April  1964  and  passed  down  to  presby- 
teries. Response  was  favourable  and  the  new  Church  was  able  to  hold  its  uniting 
service  last  year. 

The  plan  of  union  indicates  that  the  Constitution  of  the  new  Church  includes 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  with  two  small  amendments,  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  in  its  original  form,  and  the  Larger  Catechism  with  four  amend- 
ments. The  form  of  government  and  discipline  would  be  basically  those  in  use  in 
the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  union.  Resolutions  were  included 
concerning  Christian  life  and  testimony.  These  include  warnings  against  pornography, 
movies,  television,  and  the  modern  dance  with  the  temptations  they  present,  as  well 
as  against  tobacco,  liquor,  drugs,  and  gambling.  Furthermore  admonition  is  given 
to  exercise  care  in  “connections  with  believers  who  maintain  associations  with  liberal 
church  organizations.”  However,  it  is  stressed  that  these  resolutions  are  admonitory 
in  nature  and  not  an  attempt  to  legislate.  A second  resolution  on  eschatological 
liberty  allows  any  interpretation  of  the  second  coming  so  long  as  it  includes  “the 
visible  and  personal  return  of  our  Lord  to  earth”  and  is  “not  otherwise  inconsistent” 
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with  the  Bible,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Catechisms  of  the  Church.  Practical 
issues  included  recommendations  for  combining  boards  and  agencies,  adjusting 
presbytery  boundaries  and  standing  rules. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Evangelical  Synod,  and  the  Orthodox  Presbyterian 
Church 

As  a result  of  earlier  exploratory  talks  between  the  two  Churches,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  Evangelical  Synod,  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  which  might 
lead  to  organic  union. 

The  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church  traces  its  history  to  the  same  split  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Synod  (see  previous  essay). 

In  recommending  that  the  union  negotiations  be  initiated  the  Fraternal  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  states  : “The  Committee  finds  that 
the  subordinate  doctrinal  standards  of  the  two  Churches  are  virtually  identical 
with  the  exception  of  the  revisions  in  the  larger  Catechism  made  by  our  Church  to 
clarify  eschatological  liberty  in  regard  to  the  millennium,  and  these  revisions  seem 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  Orthodox  Presbyterian  men.  The  Committee  finds  that  the 
principles  of  the  Form  of  Government,  Worship  and  Discipline  of  the  two  denomi- 
nations are  essentially  the  same,  both  being  in  the  line  of  historic  Presbyterianism, 
and  further  that  a composite  standard  could  be  worked  out  based  on  existing  stan- 
dards.” 

The  United  Methodist  Church  : The  Methodist  Church,  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church 

In  1950  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  General  Conference  directed  its 
Commission  on  Church  Federation  and  Union  to  “explore  carefully  church  union 
with  other  denominations  of  a kindred  spirit.”  This  was  reaffirmed  in  1954  and 
exploratory  conversations  began  later  with  the  Methodist  Church.  The  1960  Metho- 
dist General  Conference  confirmed  its  intentions  to  continue  talks  leading  toward 
union. 

By  1962  work  had  progressed  to  the  point  that  the  General  Conferences  of  the 
two  Churches  felt  justified  in  authorizing  the  preparation  of  a plan  of  union  by  their 
joint  Commission  on  Church  Union.  In  March  1963  the  Commission  surveyed  the 
work  of  some  twenty  study  committees  and  then  divided  into  five  work  groups  to 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  union  plans.  In  July  of  that  year  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Commission  authorized  the  drafting  of  a complete  plan  of  union. 

A draft  Constitution  was  received  by  the  Commission  in  September  1963.  This  was 
criticized  by  other  denominational  leaders,  further  considered,  and  then  refined  by 
the  Commission  in  December.  Further  work  led  to  the  drafting  of  statements  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  denominations,  of  a section  on  doctrinal  and  social  prin- 
ciples, and  an  outline  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  united  church. 
These,  together  with  the  constitution,  were  published  in  “A  Portion  of  the  Plan  for 
Union”  in  1965.  The  full  text  of  the  Plan,  including  the  full  section  on  organization 
and  administration,  was  published  in  April  1966. 

The  Plan  for  Union  is  being  circulated  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  two  Churches 
for  study.  At  joint  General  Conferences  meeting  in  November  of  this  year  the  plan 
will  be  put  to  the  vote.  If  it  passes  with  sufficient  majorities  it  will  then  go  the  ninety- 
three  Methodist,  and  thirty-two  Evangelical  United  Brethren  annual  conferences  for 
approval.  If  these  annual  conferences  also  give  approval  by  large  enough  majorities 
it  will  mean  that  a uniting  conference  will  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1968  (hence  the 
sub-title  of  the  Plan  for  Union  is  “The  Proposed  Discipline  for  1968”). 

Part  I of  the  Plan,  “Doctrinal  and  Social  Principles”  includes  the  Articles  of 
Religion  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  EUB  Church,  the 
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General  Rules  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Methodist  Social  Creed  (first  adopted 
in  1940),  and  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Beliefs  regarding  social  issues.  Part  II 
is  the  proposed  Constitution,  and  Part  III  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
Church.  In  essence  the  structure  of  the  proposed  Church  would  be  that  of  the  present 
Methodist  Church  (the  major  change  for  the  EUB  Church  would  be  that  bishops 
would  be  elected  for  life  rather  than  for  four-year  terms).  Disappearing  from  the 
present  Methodist  Church  organization,  however,  would  be  the  all-Negro  Central 
Jurisdiction  ; all  Negro  congregations  presently  in  this  would  be  transferred  to  their 
geographical  jurisdictions  or  conferences. 

Churches  in  other  countries  will  be  affected  by  this  union.  The  EUB  and  Metho- 
dist Churches  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  will  probably  also  unite ; EUB  congre- 
gations in  Canada  have  voted  to  join  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  itself  including 
the  former  Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  The  United  Methodist  Church  will  also 
take  over  all  obligations  now  held  by  the  two  Churches  concerning  overseas  mis- 
sionary work  and  support  of  autonomous  churches.  (ER  1960,  pp.  258  f. ; 1962, 
pp.  374  f. ; 1964,  pp.  442  f.) 


CONCLUSION 

First  in  this  series  of  surveys  was  a book  entitled  A Decade  of  Objective  Progress 
in  Church  Unity  by  H.  Paul  Douglass.  This  survey  also  deals  necessarily  only  with 
“objective  progress.”  In  this  sense  it  is  cold  and  lifeless ; it  does  not  deal  with  the 
hopes  and  disappointments,  the  dedication  and  persistence,  the  intense  search  for 
truth,  which  grace  those  in  many  places  whose  work  is  here  reported  “objectively.” 
The  setbacks  which  characterize  most  negotiations  at  various  points  in  their  history 
are  not  unambiguous  phenomena  to  interpret : in  part  they  may  indicate  timidity 
and  inertia  ; in  part  they  may  indicate  a refusal  to  settle  for  compromise  in  the  place 
of  truth. 

Controversy  surrounds  some  efforts  toward  unity,  since  some  people  are  convinced 
that  organic  unity  can  be  gained  only  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  others  are  convinced 
that  the  fulness  of  Christian  truth  can  be  found  only  when  all  members  are  “to  grow 
up  in  every  way  into  him  who  is  the  head,  into  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body, 
joined  and  knit  together  by  every  joint  with  which  it  is  supplied,  . . . makes  bodily 
growth  and  upbuilds  itself  in  love”  (Ephesians  4.  15  f.).  It  is  clear  that  Christian 
unity  can  never  be  real  at  the  expense  of  truth ; a mere  joining  of  organizations  is 
not  organic  unity.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  organizational  separation  stands  in 
the  way  of  unity  and  of  truth  — since  brothers  are  not  mutually  available  for  edifica- 
tion and  common  work  and  witness. 

We  are  a long  way  from  that  day,  envisioned  in  the  New  Delhi  Statement  on 
Unity,  when  Christians  all  over  the  world  are  united  “in  such  wise  that  ministry 
and  members  are  accepted  by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion 
requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people.”  We  are  not  even  clear  what 
shape  the  Church  would  take  when  this  situation  is  actual.  But  on  the  way  towards 
that  day  we  are  helped  by  the  crumbling  of  walls  of  separation,  and  by  increasing 
communication  among  Christians  of  various  viewpoints.  The  increase  of  such 
communication  between  Roman  Catholics  and  other  Christians  since  the  close  of 
Vatican  II,  the  growing  number  of  interconfessional  dialogues,  and  the  ecumenical 
character  of  much  contemporary  theological  scholarship  are  all  various  ways  whereby 
Christians  are  seeking  to  “speak  the  truth  in  love”  to  each  other.  But  the  task  of 
our  one  mission  in  the  world  impels  us  to  seek  the  way  to  that  time  when  we  can 
together  engage  upon  “the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people.”  It  may  well  be  that 
the  urgency  of  our  missionary  task  is  being  called  to  the  attention  of  slow-moving 
institutions  and  ecclesiastics  by  that  increasing  number  of  “rebellious  ecumenists,” 
or  the  “anonymous  ecumenical  movement”  among  our  church  members  — those 
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people  who,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  one  English  reformer,  call  for  unity  “without 
tarrying  for  any.” 

This  survey  has  delineated  “objective  progress,”  and  for  the  most  part  this  means 
institutional  progress.  But  it  is  clear  from  reading  the  survey  that  such  progress  is 
painfully  slow.  There  is  real  danger  that  if  ways  are  not  found  to  speed  up  the 
progress  of  institutional  union,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  process  even  with 
greater  speed,  the  “anonymous  ecumenical  movement,”  as  it  has  been  called,  will 
bypass  the  structures  of  the  organized  Church.  If  this  happens  we  shall  have  a 
strange,  though  nonetheless  real,  contemporary  schism  on  our  hands.  It  will  be  a 
schism  which  cuts  through  all  organized  churches  and  will  result  from  the  alienation 
of  many  members  who  become  impatient  with  the  snail’s  progress  toward  union  and 
choose  to  engage  in  mission  and  service  with  other  Christians  regardless  of  institu- 
tional loyalty.  This  “regardless”  indicates  not  the  kind  of  inter-church  co-operation 
we  already  have  — itself  often  an  organizational  affair  — but  a rejection  of  church 
organization.  Already  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  “conscientious  disobedience” 
and  a loosening  of  institutional  loyalty ; much  of  this  indicates  not  indifferentism 
but  rather  the  deep  conviction  that  church  organizations  themselves  manifest  indif- 
ference both  to  the  demands  of  renewal  and  unity  for  the  sake  of  mission. 
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